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Historical-cultural objectives can 


be realized to full satisfaction | 


when Latin classes use 


ROME ROMANS 


By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


. “I cannot think of a A panorama of Roman culture and society is un- 
more valuable presenttoa = rolled, with contrasts and comparisons between 
child studying Latin in that culture and our modern civilization. RomE 
high than apy of AND THE Romans will transform “required” 
supplementary reading to voluntary. In satisfy- 
within its covers material . le’ osit bout th l 

ing young people’s curiosity abou e people 


usually found only in a 


behind the language they are studying it is self- 
motivating. Furthermore, it offers an analysis 
that forever removes any possible obscurity or 
complexity regarding civil, military, and political 
cundy of latte”. organization—a difficulty that too often stands in 

From The Syracuse Post the way of students’ enjoyment and understand- 
ing of Latin. 


large number of books— 
material that will give 
students the finest kind 
of background for their 
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Four Reasons for an Outstanding 
Success in Latin 


I 
A very attractive first course, 
in which skilfully contrived les- 
sons enable the student to read, 
understand, and translate Latin 
of gradually increasing difficulty. 


An equally attractive second 
course, in which an abundance 
of varied readings is arranged by 


lessons throughout, with Caesar JENKINS 
occupying the latter half of the ome Dd 
A lavish equipment of pictures, 
introductions, forewords, and 
notes, which add constantly to 
the pupil’s historical and cul- 
tural background. 


IV 


A highly interesting presentation 
of vocabulary, syntax, and in- 
flections, which are always thor- 
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POSSIBLE LATIN SOURCES FOR AN EPISODE 
IN CHARLES READE, THE CLOISTER 
AND THE HEARTH 


Charles Reade’s famous novel, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, praised by Sir Walter Besant as ‘‘his greatest 
work”’ and ‘‘the greatest historical novel in the lan- 
guage’’, was the product of a library scholar endowed 
with imagination and genius. An idea of the many 
sources and the prodigious labor that entered into the 
writing of this novel of 664 pages' one can gain by 
reading the chapter on it in Charles Reade, Dramatist, 
Novelist, Journalist, by Charles L. Reade and Compton 
Reade" (see Volume 2, Chapter VI, pages 98 to 127). 
“Much of the pictorial accessories of the story was 
obtained by a careful digest of the large ‘Tractate of 
the Inns of the Middle Ages,’ which he picked up in 
Paris”, we read, at the beginning of the chapter. A 
few pages further on we find this statement, ‘‘His re- 
searches for material were mainly conducted at Oxford. 
He ransacked the shelves of Magdalen College Library, 
a mine of wealth in itself, as also the Bodleian’. Quo- 
tations from Reade’s own letters, scribbled while he was 
in the throes of the work, give evidence of the diffi- 
culties he was having. He filled gigantic cards with 
material that he found in the libraries, so that he often 
despaired of a return of his ability to write after so 
many “‘ardours of research’. Later, he writes, ‘‘How- 
ever, I have done 150 pages, and I don’t seem to dis- 
like the story. I hope to cram it with incidents, but 
not to repeat the same ones’. Later, his former feelings 
regain the ascendancy and he writes, ‘Henceforth I 
shall remember the advice, soyez de votre siécle. I am 
convinced that learning and research should be applied 
to passing, not to past events. In the same sense alone 
is Dickens a learned man, and mark the result!’’ 

Perhaps it will be interesting to see how, in making 
his novel abound in the “incidents” just alluded to, 
Reade utilized what were undoubtedly Latin sources. 
The particular incident in which we are interested 
occurs near the end of the novel, on pages 540 to 546? 
in the edition of Chatto and Windus (London, 1922). 

The episode runs along as follows. 

Gerard, now turned Dominican friar with the name 
of Clement, is on his way from Rome to England; he is 
accompanied by Jerome. The two friars had reached 
Holland. Jerome, unable to preach in Low Dutch, was 
anxious to get to England as soon as possible. Clement, 

<'In the second paragraph of the text Dr. Kuehne refers to the 
edition of The Cloister and the Hearth which was published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus (London, 1922). The novel has been 
published as No. 29 of Everyman's Library (London, J. M. Dent 
and Sons, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1906. Pp. 703). 
In the latter edition the text of the novel covers pages 15-703, i. e. 
688 pages. C. K.>. 

laThe exact title of this work is Charles Reade, Dramatist, 
Novelist, Journalist, A Memoir Compiled Chiefly from his Literary 
Remains, by Charles L. Reade and The Rev. vom Reade 


(Cousin). Two volumes (London, Chapman and Hall, 1887). 
<*See pages 572-578 in the Everyman's Livers edition. C. K.>. 
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toward the end of a sermon that he had stopped to 
preach in a large village, noticed a gray nun weeping. 
When Clement spoke to her, the nun, a Franciscan, 
thinking that little sympathy was to be expected from 
one of the Dominican Order, was at first not very 
communicative, but, when Clement told her that, 
because they were both Christians, he would be glad to 
help her, regardless of the differences between their 
Orders, she made known to him that a young nun, the 
darling of the convent and her own bosom friend, had 
been lured away from her vows. After various grada- 
tions of sin, she was now acting ostensibly as a cham- 
bermaid in a small inn, but was in reality selling her 
favors to the wealthier customers of the inn. Her 
rescue was complicated by the fact that no violence 
could be used, since the innkeeper was the vassal of a 
fierce baron on the height and any attempt to use force 
might result in the burning of the convent. 

Clement thought that souls could not in any case 
be saved by brute force. After spending the night in 
the convent and after a long talk with the Abbess, 
Clement decided to try to save the former nun. At 
about ten o’clock in the morning a figure in a horse- 
man’s cloak and great boots to match was seen ap- 
proaching the inn. It was the Dominican friar in a 
worldly disguise. After hesitating long at the door and 
praying for help and wisdom, he entered and lustily 
called for a cup of wine. He paid with the money that 
the convent had supplied, and then breezily asked 
about the fair chambermaid. She was recommended 
to him by the landlord as the buxomest maiden in all 
Holland and was praised for her discrimination in 
choosing only the company of good customers. Friar 
Clement dangled a massive gold chain before the eyes 
of the landlord, and almost at once a call went into the 
interior to Janet (formerly called Mary), which ap- 
prised her, at the same time, of the wealth and of the 
good looks of the stranger. 

She asked that he be shown in, and he found her 
playing with a piece of work. After a few words of 
greeting, the disguised visitor asked her if ‘‘they could 
not be more private somewhere’. Clement looked 
around the room into which she led him and then care- 
fully closed the window-shutters. 

“What on earth is that for’ said Janet, in some 
uneasiness. 

‘‘Sweetheart,’’ whispered the visitor, with a mys- 
terious air, ‘‘it is that God may not see us.” 

‘‘Madman,”’ said Janet; ‘‘think you a wooden shutter 
can keep out His eye?” 

‘Nay, I know not. Perchance He has too much on 
hand to notice us. But I would not the saints and the 
angels should see us. Would you?” 

Janet was very much displeased with this circum- 
spection; very little more would have provoked her to 
leave him. At this point Clement asked her to feel the 
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golden chain and promised to cut off two of the links 
for her. This turn in the conversation pleased her very 
much and she handled the chain greedily. 


“‘...Why, 'tis as massy as the chain round the 
Virgin’s neck at the conv---’’ She did not finish the 
word, 

“Whisht! Whisht! Whisht! 'Tis zt. And thou 
shalt have thy share. But betray me not.” 

“Monster!” cried Janet, drawing back from him 
with repugnance; ‘‘What, rob the blessed Virgin of her 
chain, and give it to an----- i 

“You are none,” cried Clement exultingly, 
had not recked for that.--Mary!”’ 

“Ah! ah! ah!’ 

“Thy patron saint, whose chain this is, sends me to 
greet thee,” 


‘ 


‘or you 


On hearing these words, Janet (Mary) ran screaming 
to the window to undo the shutters. Her fingers 
trembled, and Clement had time to take off his boots 
and his hat before the light streamed in. He let his 
cloak fall, and ‘“‘stood before her, a Dominican friar, 
calm and majestic as a statue...’’ As he towered 
over her, she was crushed with religious terror and 
fear. Then he told her of Sister Ursula’s sorrow for her 
downfall. Janet (Mary) wept, but thought her re- 
pentance would be too late. Clement told her that this 
thought was Satan’s favorite temptation; he told 
her also how he had been moved by the universal 
sorrow at the convent over her fate to undertake her 
redemption. When he urged her to go with him at 
once, a crop of petty difficulties sprang up, but he 
swept them aside. His foresight in having brought 
along a gown and a cowl of Janet’s (Mary’s) Order was 
justified; she had been unwilling to walk beside him in 
her worldly garb. She collected her jewels and orna- 
ments to present them to the convent, but Clement 
bade her fling them out of the window on the dunghill 
as being from sources too impure to be put to sucha 
purpose. 

Their departure from the inn was not without com- 
motion. When the landlord saw a black friar and a 
gray nun pass from the kitchen through his public hall, 
he grasped the situation at once, and with the help of 
his three servants tried to stop them. The friar, 
crucifix in hand, rushed toward them as they came run- 
ning forward with threatening looks. It was not until 
Clement had seized the landlord by the neck and had 
hurled him with all his lion-like strength from the door 
and sent him head foremost across the room on the 
stone floor that he could tear the door open and carry 
the screaming nun out of the inn. Once out on the 
road, with no pursuer in sight, Clement shuddered 
at the memory of his violence and his ungovernable 
anger. Janet (Mary), however, reassured him some- 
what by reminding him that her removal from such a 
place needed a man as wary as a fox, yet bold as a lion. 

When they were near the convent, Janet (Mary) 
suddenly stopped, seized the friar’s arm, and began to 
cry. Clement made her sit down and compose herself 
till he should return from the convent. The Abbess 
was astonished and delighted beyond measure when 
she heard that Mary was at the gate. To give time for 
some preparations that the nuns were making to smooth 
the road to penitence, Clement went back slowly. 


He told Mary that the Abbess had permitted her to 
propose her own penance; she replied that it would be 
none the lighter for that. He then led her around 
to the Abbess’s postern; as they went, they heard 
musical instruments and singing. Mary at first thought 
it was a feast day and that she was coming to mar it, 
but Clement smilingly rejoined that this was hardly 
the case, since she was queen of the féte. 

“T, father? what mean you 

‘“‘What, Mary, have you never heard that there is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety-nine just persons which need no 
repentance?...”’ 


While Clement was comparing the portal of heaven 
to the entrance to the convent, the postern was flung 
open, and in a moment Ursula clung, sobbing and 
kissing, around her friend’s neck. 

Clement then bade them farewell, and, in spite of the 
nuns’ entreaties to him to stay, told them with much 
regret that he could not, for his good brother Jerome’s 
patience was already sorely tried and he must hasten 
to the river to make the boat for England on the morrow. 

For this interesting interlude among Gerard’s ad- 
ventures Reade may have used two, or even three, 
sources, with considerable modification and imagi- 
native additions to adapt the story to the requirements 
of the novel at the particular point at which it is in- 
troduced. 

The original source for the story, so far as it can be 
traced back, is consulted most conveniently in the 
Acta Sanctorum, a monumental work compiled by A. 
Joannus Bollandus, and published in Venice in 1735. 
See Volume 2, Martius 9-18, Capita IV-V (= §§ 25- 
42). The authorship of the story is ascribed to St. 
Ephraim, the Hermit and Deacon, who lived at Edessa, 
near the Hellespont, in the fourth century. Abraham, 
the hero of the story, belongs to the Greek Church; 
he too lived at Edessa. His life is narrated under date 
of March 16, with the title, Acta Sancti Abramii 
Auctore Ephremo Synchrono. At the beginning we 
are told that Abraham was the son of a rich and re- 
spected family, and that he renounced the world on the 
day of his wedding and went to preach in the wilderness. 
Though he was maltreated by those to whom he 
preached and was frequently tempted by evil, he rose 
in the esteem of the people and by successive steps 
became bishop and presbyter. He finally retired to 
the desert. There he became the guardian of an 
orphaned niece. At this point begins the episode which 
was utilized by Reade. The introductory flourish runs 
as follows: 

Volo, porro, carissimi, etiam aliam rem admiratione 
dignissimam, quam in senectute sua beatus vir gessit, 
caritati vestrae enarrare: est enim  intelligentibus 
ac spiritalibus viris vere admirabile et’ plenum utilitatis 
atque compunctionis exemplum. 

Since Abraham was spending his life as a hermit in 
a cell, he ordered his seven-year old niece, Mary, to be 
lodged in an outer cell, contiguous to his own. Through 
a small window he taught her the Psaltery and the rest 
of the Scriptures. She became a very apt pupil, often 


<*Here, and on page 179, column 2, the original has the amper- 
sand. C.K.>. 
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praying to the Lord to free her from silly and improper 
thoughts. Thus she spent twenty years in continence, 
looking forward to becoming a heavenly bride on 
entering Paradise. 

But the “‘fraudulentus ac callidus serpens’’, i.e. 
the devil, could not bear to see her excelling in the 
virtues of a life of solitude and so he sent a man in 
the guise of a monk to mislead her. After almost a year 
of conversations through a little window, the wretched 
fellow induced her to leave her cell and ‘‘ab eminente 
piae religiosae vitae statu purissimaque. virginitate 
elapsa est’’. .After she had thus transgressed, she fell 
into the slough of despond, and, despairing of forgive- 
ness from her holy uncle, journeyed to another town 
and established herself there in a brothel. 

The blessed Abraham in the meantime had had a dis- 
concerting vision in which a huge and terrible serpent 
devoured a dove. Praying to God for an interpretation 
of this vision, he saw the serpent coming forth from 
the cave which it had entered. It came into his cell 
and laid its severed head at his feet. In its belly the 
dove was found, still alive and uninjured. On awaken- 
ing, Abraham recollected that he had not heard his 
niece Mary for two whole days; when the calling of her 
name failed to bring any response, he wept bitterly. For 
two years he heard nothing from her. Then he sent out 
a friend in search of her. Finally he got news of her 
whereabouts and her occupation. Ordering a military 
cloak, a large cap, a horse, and a coin to be brought to 
him, he emerged from the cell and went forth to war 
against the devil and to bring his niece Mary back with 
him. 

In due course he arrived at an inn and boldly in- 
quired after the very pretty girl that was reputed to 
be there. Mary was called. When Abraham saw her 
in the wanton attire of a courtesan, he could barely 
refrain from tears. On being left alone with her, he 
spoke to her as though he were madly in love with her; 
all this he did, of course, to restore her ‘‘in Christi 
thalamum”’. She began to embrace him and to lavish 
kisses on him. Suddenly she noticed that his body 
smelled with the sweet odor of the angelic order of life 
that she had forsaken two years before, and she burst 
into tears. The innkeeper was beginning to suspect 
that something was wrong. Hence, to forestall any 
approach of weakness that might come over him, 
Abraham, as though impatient, asked her, ‘Do you, 
when you should yield to gayety, begin to call to 
memory your sins only in my presence?’ He then 
quickly gave the innkeeper his coin and bade him to 
prepare a meal for himself and the girl. Then the old 
man, who for fifty years had never relaxed his re- 
ligious discipline, fearlessly ate meat and drank wine 
that he might redeem a soul captured by the devil. 
After the dinner, Mary began to intimate that they 
enter the bedroom. This they did, and Abraham 
climbed eagerly on a high bed and sat on it. Mary 
offered to take off his shoes, but Abraham besought her 
first to close the door and bolt it. Then the old man 
seized her firmly by the hand, so that she could not run 
away, and, raising his cap from his head and bursting 
into tears, asked her whether she did not recognize him. 


He then reproached her tenderly. Mary swooned, but 
soon regained consciousness and listened to her uncle’s 
appeals until midnight. Overcoming many objections, 
he finally persuaded her to leave with him. She la- 
mented the whole night at his feet. At daybreak they 
started for the cell, leaving all Mary’s ill-gotten gains 
at the inn. She sat on a horse; he walked joyfully 
ahead, “‘sicut pastor, quando ovem perditam reperit, 
cum gaudio eam super humeros suos tollit’’. When 
they arrived home, Abraham shut Mary up in the inner 
cell; he himself entered the outer cell. Mary, clad in 
haircloth, abided in her cell with the greatest humility, 
with lamentations and the shedding of many tears. 
The conversion was genuine, much to the spiritual 
satisfaction of the uncle, who, after ten years, quietly 
passed away, in the seventieth year of his godly life. 
Mary lived five years more, and so impressed everyone 
with her praying and lamentation that many a passerby 
halted, and, moved to compassion, joined his weeping 
to hers as she bewailed her sins. 

To give an idea of the style and spirit of the original, 
I will cite a small passage: 

... Vere igitur admiratione dignus est egregius hic 
secundus Abram: siquidem primus Abraham ad Regum 
proelium exiens percutiensque illos, Loth nepotem suum 
revocavit: et* hic similiter Abram contra diabolum ad 
bellum perrexit, eoque superato, Mariam neptem suam 
secum reduxit. 

Postquam ergo ad locum appulisset, in hospitium 
divertit, ubi solicitis curis huc illucque circumspiciens 
ut eam videret adnitebatur. Deinde cum jam malta 
hora praeterisset, videndique ipsam occasio non tri- 
bueretur, subridens dixit ad hospitem: Audivi, o 
amice, quod hic pulchram habeas puellam: quam, si 
permitteres, libenter perviderem, Hospes autem cum 
aetatis cerneret caniciem, ipsum coarguit, deinde sic ei 
respondit: Est, inquit, hic quaedam, et? quidem supra 
modum speciosa: erat quippe Maria haec pene ultra 
quam natura fert, formae pulchritudine decora. Cum- 
que senex nomen puellae requireret, Mariam nuncupari 
ille respondit. Tunc hilari vultu, obsecro, inquit, mihi 
accersas illam; ut hodie cum ea epulari possim atque 
exhilarari: valde enim vel ex auditu, amore ejus captus 
sum, Quae cum vocata jam adesset, atque in lascivo 
ornatu habituque meritricio sanctus eam patruus 
conspexisset, parum abfuit quin ingentem ipse vim 
lacrymarum profunderet: quas tamen sapienti ac forti 
consilio repressit; ne si forte illum faemina agnovisset, 
fugae consilium illico captasset. 

The first literary use of this legend was made by a 
German Benedictine nun of the tenth century, Hrots- 
vitha by name®. She was born about 935; according 
to the most reliable authorities, she did not live long 
after 973. She wrote eight metrical legends, six dramas, 
and two epic poems, along with some minor verses. 
Many fanciful interpretations of her name were made 
until Jacob Grimm cleared up the etymology of the 
name by stating that the expression clamor validus 
Gandeshemensis, used in apposition to Hrotsvitha’s 
name in her Praefatio in Comoedias, was in fact the 

‘The quotations come from Caput V (= §§ 31-32). 

THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.140-150 (March 21, 1927), Mr. 
Kuehne published a paper entitled Recent Literature Concerning 
Hrotsvitha. In CLAssIcAL WEEKLY 20.108-1909 (May o 
1927), Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., under the caption Hrots- 
vitha on the Stage, gave an account of the performance, in New 
York, in April, 1926, of three of Hrotvitha’s plays—Abraham 
Callimachus, and Dulcitius. In Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 21.130- 


131 (March 5, 1928), Mr. Harry E. Wedeck wrote on The H 
a Medieval Nun, Hrotsvitha. C. K.>. re 
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translation of the nun’s name. The Old High German 
word hréd means ‘glory’, ‘praiseful shout’; the ad- 
jective swinde, in the Old Saxon form swfth, means 
‘strong’. Hrotsvitha therefore means Clamor Validus, 
‘The Strong Voice’. 

Hrotsvitha, who in her first three comedies had 
shown unusual perspicacity in selecting saintly subjects 
throbbing with human interest, exploited this Latin 
translation of the Greek legend that I have discussed, 
and by subtle touches in sentiment and dialogue 
converted it into her masterpiece, Abraham, or Lapsus 
et Conversio Mariae, Neptis Abrahae Eremitae. 
Though she does not display any originality in elaborat- 
ing the story, but keeps carefully to the earlier Latin 
text, so much so that at times she merely transcribes, 
she reveals her artistic instinct by concentrating on the 
essentials, thereby transforming a rather discursive 
composition into a poignant picture. 

I have chosen a short passage to give an idea of the 
dialogue and general treatment®. 


Stabularius. Procede, procede, Maria, tuique pul- 
> chritudinem nostro neophitae ostenta. 

Maria. Ecce, venio. 

Abraham. Quae fiducia, quae constantia mentis 
mihi post haec, cum hanc, quam nutrivi in heremi 
latibulis, meretricio cultu ornatam conspicio? Sed non 
est tempus, ut praefiguretur in facie, quod tenetur in 
corde: erumpentes lacrimas viriliter stringo et simulata 
vultus hilaritate internae amaritudinem maestitudinis 
contego. 

Stabularius. Fortunata Maria, laetare; quia non 
solum, ut actenus, tui coaevi, sed etiam senio iam 
confecti te adeunt, te ad amandum confluunt. 

Maria. Quicumque me diligunt, aequalem amoris 
vicem a me recipiunt. 

Abraham. Accede, Maria, et da mihi osculum. 

Maria. Non solum dulcia oscula libabo, sed etiam 
crebris senile collum amplexibus mulcebo. 

Abraham. Hoc volo. 

Maria. Quid sentio? quid stupendae novitatis 
Ng gustando haurio? Ecce, odor istius flagrantiae prae- 
tendit flagrantiam mihi quondam usitatae abstinentiae. 
e Abraham. Nunc, nunc est simulandum, nunc 
lascivientis more pueri iocis instandum, ne et ego 
agnoscar prae gravitate et ipsa se reddat latibulis prac 
pudore. 
Maria. Vae mihi infelici! unde cecidi et in quam 
perditionis foveam corrui! 
Abraham. Hic non est aptus querelae locus, ubi 
convivarum confluit conventus. 
a Stabularius. Domna Maria, cur suspiria trahis? cur 
mades lacrimis? Nonne per biennium hic conver- 
sabaris, et numquam ex te gemitus prorupit, numquam 
tristior sermo prodiit? 

Maria. O, utinam fuissem ante triennium morte 
absumpta, ne ad tanta devenirem flagitia! 

Abraham. Non, ut tua tecum peccata plangerem, 
adveni, sed ut tuo iungerer amori. 

Maria. Levi conpunctione permovebar, ideo talia 
fabar; sed epulemur et laetemur, quia, ut monuisti, hic 
non est tempus peccata plangendi. 

Abraham. Affatim refecti, affatim sumus inebriati 
tua largitate administrante, o bone stabularie; da 
licentiam a cena surgendi, quo lassum corpus in stratum 
componam dulcique quiete recreem. 

Stabularius. Ut libet. 

Maria. Surge, domine mi, surge; tecum  pariter 
tendam ad cubile. 


‘Por the text of Hrotsvitha see the volume entitled Hrotsvithae 
Opera Edidit Carolus Strecker (Teubner, Leipzig, 1906). For the 
passage quoted in the text, from the play called Abraham, see 
pages 171-172. 


Abraham. Placet. Nullatenus cogi possem, ut te 
non comitante exirem. 

Before I leave Hrotsvitha, I must call attention to 
one important change that she made in adapting the 
legend to dramatic requirements. A study of this 
change makes it quite likely that Reade knew the play 
Abraham. In the drama, Mary’s origin, education, 
and seduction are made into a mere prologue. About 
four-fifths of the play deal with her re-conversion. 
In the legend equal space is given to the two 
topics. 

From these detailed outlines of three versions of the 
story of the reformation of a lost woman, a reformation 
effected by Christian enthusiasts who assumed the 
dress and the manner of libertines in order to gain 
access to the woman, their similarity is clearly ap- 
parent. Reade’s version has only such differences as 
the plot of the novel demands. The rdle of Abraham 
was, of necessity, given to Gerard (Clement), who, of 
course, was not related to the nun. Mary, in the novel, 
did not live in a hermit’s cell; this change was made to 
conform to conditions of the age of the story. A very 
striking difference is in the departure of the monk with 
his contrite sinner. In the Acta Sanctorum and in 
Hrotsvitha the departure is peaceful and dignified. 
Reade, with his penchant for action and dramatic 
situations, so well illustrated in the whole novel, can- 
not allow Mary to escape without a good, rousing 
fight. Reade also made a slight improvement over his 
originals by having Gerard (Clement) bring along with 
him, not a coin, but a massive, gold chain, which Mary 
later recognizes as having been around the Virgin’s 
neck at the convent. It is this gold chain also, not the 
odor of sanctity, as in the originals, that later recalls to 
Mary her former life of purity. This substitution 
again makes for greater dramatic value; it is also more 
in keeping with the period in which the action of the 
novel takes place. 

Two circumstances make it probable that Reade 
knew another version of the reformation of a harlot, 
namely Erasmus’s Colloquium, Adolescens et Scortum, 
which I consulted in the edition by Petrus Rabus 
(Nurnberg, 1784). In the first place, The Cloister and 
the Hearth deals largely with the adventures of Eras- 
mus’s father. In the second place, there is in Reade’s 
novel a striking variation from the versions that we 
find in the Acta Sanctorum and in Hrotsvitha’s adap- 
tation. In the legend and in Hrotsvitha, Abraham 
insists that Mary shall bolt the door before she takes his 
shoes off, but that precaution seems to be taken merely 
to prevent intrusion. In Reade, as you remember, 
Clement looks around the room, closes the shutter, 
and with a mysterious air whispers, as Janet asks him 
for the reason of such queer actions, that he is doing 
this that God and the angels may not see them. In 
Erasmus, Sophronius, the reformer, is not satisfied with 
the first room into which he is shown; when Lu- 
cretia, the harlot, takes him into her most private 
room, he also asks her to examine all the chinks, that 
God and the holy angels may not spy upon them. 
This idea is not original with Erasmus, however, for 
Hrotsvitha herself, in another of her plays (Paphnu- 
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tius), its sources, and other versions of the same legend 
made use of the same suggestion. 

Enough has been adduced to show that Reade used 
his sources in a free and eclectic manner, modifying 
them wherever the plot or greater effectiveness re- 
quired variation or adaptation. There seems to be 
little doubt that he knew all of them, or most of them. 
Great credit must be given to him for his ability to 
weave material of such varying and diverse origin 
into a homogeneous novel of entrancing interest, a 
novel that called forth such a glowing tribute from Sir 
Walter Besant. 


CENTRAL H1iGH SCHOOL, 


PHILADELPHIA OswaLp R. KUEHNE 


A SCOTTISH VERSION OF THE ODYSSEUS- 
POLYPHEMUS MYTH 


In The Loeb Classical Library Translation of Apollo- 
dorus!, in the Appendix, <Section> XIII (= 2.404- 
445), the translator, Sir James G. Frazer, recounts 
thirty-six versions of the Odysseus-Polyphemus story 
of the Odyssey (9.105-542: see Apollodorus, Epitome 
7.4-9 [= Frazer, 2.280-285], and Hyginus, Fabulae, 
125). They have been recovered from peoples scattered 
all the way from the British Isles to regions well within 
the Near East. Naturally enough they differ from one 
another considerably in matters of detail. 

Two of the versions are from the western part of 
Scotland. To these I would add another Scottish 
variant that has recently come to my notice. It 
originated in the northeastern part of the country, 
in the Black Isle, a district of Ross and Cromartyshire 
that lies between the Firth of Cromarty and the Firth 
of Moray. With its stone-circles, hut-circles, and 
standing stones, it is a region of close association with 
the far distant past-—a land of fairies, bogies, and 
kelpies. 

The story occurs in Tales from the Moors and the 
Mountains, 172-179, by the distinguished Scottish 
archaeologist and historian, Donald A. Mackenzie 
(London and Glasgow, Blackie and Son, 1931). In 
Glen Eathie, in the Black Isle, so the legend runs, 
there was in the olden time a mill which was the haunt 
of fairies who seem to have been none too well disposed 
toward humanity. A certain Tam McEachan vain- 
gloriously attempted to spend a night in the mill, only 
to disappear and be heard of no more. His friend, 
Jock Hossack, was presently prevailed on to pass a 
night in the same place, in the hope that some light 
might be. cast thereby on this strange disappearance. 

After entering the mill, Jock made a great fire on 
the hearth, barred the door, and placed in the window 
a magic reaping-hook which could not be crossed by 
any of the powers of darkness. After several hours had 
passed, a fluttering sound was heard, and a live duck 
dropped down the chimney. He seized the bird, wrung 

\Apollodorus, The Library, With an English Translation by Sir 
James George Frazer (Two Volumes. London, William Heine- 
mann, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921). <For a notice of 
this work see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.107-108. The title of this 


work is distinctly inexact. In 1.2-403, and in 2.2-125 one finds a 
translation of The Library of Apollodorus; in 2.128307 one finds 


a translation of the Epitome of the Library of Apollodorus. C. K.>. 


its neck, plucked off its feathers, and proceeded to 
broil it over the fire. 

When the cooking was half completed, Jock heard 
the sound of bagpipes outside. Looking out of the 
window, he beheld the ‘little people’ dancing round 
the mill. Being a man of little imagination, he refused 
to be impressed by the sight, and resumed his culinary 
activities. Presently there came a prolonged rapping 
at the door, to which he paid no attention. But soon 
the door flew open of its own accord, and a little man, 
three feet in height, wearing green raiment and a red 
cap, rushed into the room. 

The narrative continues thus (177): 

_‘‘Who are you?” the little fellow asked, in a shrill 
piping voice. 

Jock made no answer. 

“T ask you, what is your name?,”’ he piped again. 

““My name,” Jock said gruffly, ‘‘is Me-myself.”’ 

“Oh! Me-myself,”’ repeated the little fellow. ‘‘And 
what,’ he asked, pointing to the duck, ‘“‘has Me- 
myself got here?” 

He then pressed his finger against the roasting duck 
and touched Jock’s cheek, making it tingle. Ultimately 
he smeared Jock’s cheek with the scalding gravy, 
causing him to lose his temper. Jock caught the duck 
by the feet and struck the little man in the face with it, 
burning and blinding him. The fairy ran out of the 
room, and Jock returned to his fireside. 

He heard the little man howling outside. ‘‘Burned 
and blind, burned and blind!’ he repeated con- 
stantly. 

The music of the bagpipe ceased and the scampering 
of feet was heard all round the mill. ; 

‘‘Who has burned you and blinded you?” called a 
shrill and angry voice. : 

‘‘Me-myself, Me-myself,”’ howled the little man. 

‘‘Tf,”’ said the other, ‘‘it was you yourself, there is no 
one else to blame.” 

“Burn and blind him! Burn and blind him,’’ howled 


the little man. 
“Who <stc!> will we burn and blind?”’ asked the 


voice, 

‘*Me-myself, Me-myself,’’ came the answer. 

‘You have burned and blinded yourself already,”’ 
the other made answer, ‘‘and worse cannot be done to 
you.” 

There are no hostile demonstrations against the mill. 
In the morning Hossack returned from his vigil un- 
harmed, but without having heard anything of his 
friend. He suspects, however, that the ghostly piping 
of the night was done by Tam McEachan. 

Far removed as all this is from the horrific scenes of 
the island of the Cyclopes, the parallels are more or less 
obvious. The ease with which the fairy makes his way 
through the barred door manifestly corresponds to the 
power of Polyphemus in removing the great stone 
at the mouth of the cave. The duck is evidently an 
emissary of the ‘little folk’, and in the killing and 
broiling of the bird we may discern the slaughter of the 
comrades of Odysseus, but with a transposal of the rdles 
of the hero and the villain. The heartlessness of the 
Cyclops is reflected in the desire of the little man to 
torture Jock by applying the hot grease to his face. 
In the blinding episode, we find the roasting duck 
taking the place of the pole heated in the fire. The 
substitution of ‘‘Me-myself’’ for ‘‘No-one’’ is not 
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unique. The same motive occurs in an Esthonian 
version cited by Frazer (422-423) wherein the devil 
acts the part of the giant; the Barn-carl, on being asked 
his name, replies, ‘Myself’. When the devil is blinded 
by molten lead, he tells the people ‘Myself did it’. 

The Black Isle version of the story is, of course, 
extremely mild and devoid of sensational element as 
compared with all the others. The only actual damage 
done is found in the scalded face of Jock and in the 
temporary blinding of the fairy. We are not to expect 
grisly scenes of horror and death among the kindly, if 
mischievous, ‘little people’. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A. D. FRASER 


ROMAN TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS 


There is a comparative paucity of references to the 
clothing-trade among the Romans. Most of the evi- 
dence concerning it is found in the inscriptions, as can 
be seen from the sources which are presented in the 
notes to this paper. One might account for this dearth 
by supposing that 
the garments came from the loom ready to wear, but 
this <view> is now known to have been incorrect... . 
the tunic was made of two separate pieces sewed to- 
gether. .., the toga had probably to be fitted as 
carefully as a modern coat...,and ... even the coarse 
paenula. ..could not have been woven or knitted in one 
piece....! 

Vestiarius?, as a substantive, means a ‘clothes- 
dealer’ who may also be a tailor; vestitor® is rarely 
found, and is limited in meaning to ‘tailor’. More 
accurate expressions are found in the juristic writings: 
negotiator vestiarius*, negotiantes vestiari®. The vestt- 
arius was not concerned with the weaving of the cloth®. 
Further, he did no patching or mending (such work 
was in the hands of the sarcinator’, or sartor’). But he 
did tailoring in addition to selling clothing. Large 
households had their private tailors among the slave- 
gangs, who furnished the members of the family with 
Of course, the Emperors had their private 
tailors'’’, At times the imperial tailors attained high 
rank; they received special favors, such as double 
rations when doles were distributed!!. 

Even in Roman times specialization had gained 
foothold in the clothing-trade. We find clothiers who 
dealt only in mantles (negotiator sagarius'*), others 
who dealt only in light and thin clothing (vestiari 
Plautus' gives an excellent account of the 


garments’. 


lenutarit'’), 
minute division of labor among the tailors and dress- 
makers or seamstresses. 

Beyond a doubt, ready-made garments were on sale 
in the stores as early as the time of Cato the Elder". 
The fact that the ancient modes of dress were not as 
variable and changeable as modes of dress are to-day 

‘Harold Whetstone Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans 
§ 271, page 181 (Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1903). 
<The same view its expressed, in slightly different words, in the new 
edition of this work, § 271, page 202 [1932]. C. K.>. 

Digest 14.3.5.4. 3Lampridius, Alexander Severus 41.3. 

‘Digest 38.1.45. Codex lustinianus 10.47 [48].7. 

‘Digest 14.3.5.4. 7Plautus, Aulularia 515 (see Leo's note). 

*Augustinus, De Civitate Dei 22.8.10. 


Cc. I. L. < = Corpus Insc riptionum Latinarum> 6.9063, 9970. 
Alexander Severus 41.3. note 10, above. 
12 Ls 50. 1872. 5.6777, 0.1926, 9977, 9978. 


508-519. Re Rustica 135. 


made this situation possible at such an early date. 
Some clothiers found a wide area for the distribution 
of their sales by sending out peddlers or itinerant 
tailors with ready-made clothing", although the usual 
practice was to make the sales from a store!?. We can 
not be certain whether these itinerants made a house-to- 
house canvass, or walked the streets in the hope of 
getting customers. 

From several reliefs!’ we get a fair conception of 
what a Roman clothing-store was like. The scenes 
seem very realistic. Various articles are on display. 
Seats are furnished for the customers while they 
examine the garments. We see the clerks distinctly 
represented in the act of setting forth the excellent 
qualities of the goods in their attempt to make sales. 
After careful examination one gets the impression that 
bargaining is carried on between clerk and customer, 
contrary to the modern practice in a reputable clothing- 
store. The location of these establishments is known in 
several instances'®. In a city without subways and 
taxis, 1.e. without easy transportation, one would 
expect the shops to be well distributed; in fact, how- 
ever, we find several clothing-stores located at a single 
street intersection?®. 

The vestiarit were either free-men?! or ex-slaves”. 
A number of the vestiartzt were of Greek origin™. From 
the Digest** we learn that the point was raised whether 
the freedman of a vestiarius might set up in the clothing 
business near the shop of his former master without the 
latter’s consent. The matter was decided in the affirm- 
ative. These tradesmen, as well as the weavers and the 
dyers, were excused from certain munera (civic re- 
quirements) because of the service they were rendering to 
the public®. Oneattained the rank of sevir and augustal 
in his home town, Suetonius?’ tells of a freedman 
who became very wealthy from having tailor shops; 
this man even organized a chain-store system. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


EASTON. PENNSYLVANIA Davip B. KAUFMAN 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 220th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Princeton Club, on Friday 
evening, February 5, 1932, with the President, Pro- 
fessor L. A. Post, of Haverford College, presiding. 
Twenty-two members and three guests were present. 
Mr. L. R. S. Broughton, of Bryn Mawr College, was 
elected to membership. 

The paper of the evening, read by Mr. John F. 
Gummere, of The William Penn Charter School, dealt 
with Cypress Trees. The speaker illustrated his paper 
by beautiful slides made from his own pictures. He 
gave first a list of the different uses of cypress trees as 
pointed out by various classical writers: rustic, pathetic, 
magic, polemic, domestic, psychic, poetic and figur- 
ative, pathologic, mythologic, artistic. 

a basis of the paper was the Villa d’Este of Ippolito 

Tivoli (1509-1572), who was Governor of Tivoli in 


6See note 2, above. '7Suetonius, De Grammaticis 23. 

'8Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire Des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines, Figures 4920, 4922, 6727, 6728. 

J, 6.9969, 9970, 9972, 9973, 9974, 9975 

20 6.4476, 9971; Notizie Degli Scavi Di Antichita, 1913, 
pi oO. 

3.5816, 5.324, 774. 2C, I. L. 6.6852, 9963. 

. 6.9969, 9976, 10.3¢ 2 438. 1.45. 
*See note 5, above. 
27De Grammaticis 23. 
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1549. Ariosto dedicated his Orlando Furioso to him, 
“Tt is a matter for no small wonder that this high 
pressure business man and super-politician, son of a 
wild woman, if there ever was one, was able to be- 
queath to posterity a magnificent villa like the one at 
Tivoli... <which> is generally admitted to be the 
finest Renaissance garden in Europe, and is justly 
world famous”. 

E. S. GERHARD, 

Secretary-Treasurer 


THE WEREWOLF IN CALABRIA 


In an article entitled Popular Superstitions in Pe- 
tronius and Italian Superstitions of To-day, in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22.83-86, Mr. Anthony Rini dis- 
cusses the werewolf superstition as told in Petronius, 
Cena Trimalchionis 61-62, and gives instances of its 
survival in Italy to-day. Another illustration of this 
survival is found in Norman Douglas’s book, Old 
Calabria, 176'. He was driving from Spezzano to 
Vaccariza one night in the summer of Ig11. 

...We passed a solitary man, walking swiftly with 
bowed head. What was he doing there? 

‘‘Lupomanaro,”’ said the driver. 

A werewolf... . 

I had always hoped to meet with a werewolf on his 
nocturnal rambles, and now my wish was gratified. 
But it was disappointing to see him in human garb— 
even werewolves, it seems, must march with the times. 
This enigmatical growth of the human mind flourishes 
in Calabria, but is not popular as a subject of con- 
versation. The more old-fashioned werewolves cling 
to the true versipellis habits, and in that case only the 
pigs, the inane Calabrian pigs, are dowered with 
the faculty of distinguishing them in daytime, when 
they look like any other ‘‘Christian.’’ There is a 
record, in Fiore’s book, of an epidemic of lycanthropy 
that attacked the boys of Cassano. (Why only the 
boys?) It began on 31 July, 1210; and the season of 
the year strikes me as significant. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary Jou NSTON 


AURIBUS LUPUM: TERENCE, PHORMIO 508 
A PROVERB AND A PARALLEL 


In the Phormio of Terence, Antipho adulescens 
quotes a proverb to express his feeling as to the un- 
certainty of the continuance of his marriage (506-507): 

Mihin domist <uxor>? Immo, id quod aiunt, 
auribus teneo lupum, nam neque quo pacto a me 
amittam neque uti retineam scio. 

This was a Greek proverb, according to Donatus: 
compare the note on the passage in the fourth version of 
Karl Dziatzko’s edition of the Phormio, by Edmund 
Hauler (Leipzig, Teubner, 1913). Suetonius (Tiberius 
25) quotes Tiberius as referring to this proverb in 
speaking of the difficulties before which he hesitated 
at the beginning of his reign: ut saepe lupum se auribus 
tenere diceret. 

An actual instance illustrating this proverb is de- 
scribed by Sir Wilfred Plunt in My Diaries 2.4 (New 
York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1923). He was at his country 

<'I give the reference to the edition published by Martin Secker, 
in the 1923 reprint of the second edition [1920]. The book was first 


published in 1915. See also pages 236-237 of the edition of the book 
in > —— Library (New York, Modern Library, Inc., 1928). 


home in Egypt when the incident occurred, in Febru- 
ary, 1901. A native boy was in the kitchen when 

.what he thought was a dog, but which really was a 
wolf, looked in at the door. The boy turned to drive it 
out when it sprang up at him and bit him on the hands. 
He caught it, however, by the throat (or rather, he 
afterwards explained, by the ears, which he sajd 
he could not let go, thus illustrating the proverh) 
while an old woman who was also there beat it with ¢ 
log of wood. Then others came, and the boy still 
holding fast, they got the rope round its neck....The 
old woman...at once when the wolf was dead took 
some hairs from him to dress her wound with, and 
the heart was kept for the boy to eat. 


M acMurRRAy COLLEGE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


CLASSICAL WEATHER LORE OF THUNDER 
AND LIGHTNING! 


Although I have mentioned thunder and lightning 
many times in my previous work! on the weather lore 
of the Greeks and the Romans, I have been saving 
most of my material on this subject for separate papers?. 
The lore of the violent manifestations of the heavens is 
inexhaustible, but I shall confine myself rather closely 
to the weather aspects of thunder and lightning. 
Omens concern me only as they are related to the 
weather. Doubtless the third volume of A. B. Cook’s 
great work on Zeus will explore all territory that I 
leave untrodden’. 

In the popular weather lore of to-day there are 
doubtless many superstitions which have come down 
to us from antiquity, but it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to pick them out with a fair degree of assurance. Peoples 
that have had no cultural contacts may have similar 
or identical beliefs, especially if there is some basis for 
the beliefs. The Japanese say*, as did the Greeks 
and the Romans’, that the swallow flies low before a 
storm, but, since under such conditions the swallow is 


 <lAfter this article was accepted for publication, I was fortunate 
enough to secure from friends of the Classics substantial contribu- 
tions toward defraying the cost of publishing it. C. K.> 

laAll these articles have appeared in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, as 
foliome: An Animal Weather Bureau, 14.80-03, 97-100; The Folk 

Calendar of Times and Seasons, 16.3-7; The Plant Almanac and 
Weather Bureau, 17.105—108; Magic and the Weather in Classical 
Antiquity, 18.154-157, 163-166; The Classical Astral Weather 
Chart for Rustics and Seamen, 20. 43° 49, 51-54; Greek and Roman 
Weather Lore of the Sun and the Moon, 22.25~31, 33-37; Clouds, 
Rainbows, Weather Galls, Comets, and Earthquakes as Weather 
Prophets in Greek and Latin Writers, 23.2-8, 11-15; Greek and 
Roman Weather Lore of Winds, 24.11-16, 18-24, 25-29. 

2A kindred topic, St. Elmo's Fire, I reserve for a later paper. 

‘The following abbreviations are used: Astrol. Graec. = Cata- 
logus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum (Brussels, H. Lamertin, 
1898--); Cook = A. B. Cook, Zeus, A Study in Ancient Religion, 
I-II (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1914, 1925); D. = 
H. H. C. Dunw y, Weather Proverbs, Signal Service Notes, No. 
IX, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1883; Fiedler = 
W. Fiedler, Antiker Wetterzauber, Erstes Heft, Wurzburger 
Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1931); Frazer = J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings (London, Mac millan, 1917); Lydus = Lydus, De Ostentis 
(C, achsmuth’s edition, Leipzig, Teubner, 1897); Pauly -Wissowa 
= Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der C lassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft; Pliny = Plinius, Naturalis Historia; Roscher = 
W. Hz. Roscher, Ausfahrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und 
Rémischen Mythologie; Schweizerisches Archiv = Schweizerisches 
Archiv far Volkskunde; Seneca = Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones; 
Th. = Theophrastus, De Signis; Thomas = Daniel L. Thomas and 
Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions University 
Press, 1920. The references to this work will be to item or items, 
not to page or pages). Several references will be made to Hand- 
worterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, edited by Eduard Hoff- 
man-Krayer (Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter and Com- 
pany, 1928-—). 

Ww. C. Fegen, Japanese Weather Wisdom, 
(1928), 6. 

‘See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.90. 
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merely pursuing insects that have been driven down 
by a heavy atmosphere, the folklore of any number of 
nations might contain the same item. In contempo- 
rary lore of thunder and lightning it would be difficult 
to prove that more than a few items are direct legacies 
from antiquity, but one is on firmer ground in asserting 
that the ancient attitude toward these elements sur- 
vives. To show the continuity of feeling I shall in- 
troduce more parallels than I did in previous papers. 


WEATHER SIGNS DERIVED FROM THUNDER AND 
LIGHTNING 


Many of the ancients thought of thunder and thun- 
derbolts as causing rain and heavy storms®. In the 
Iliad? flashes of lightning, which are elsewhere said to 
occur when clouds lose their density’, indicate that 
Zeus is preparing a deluge of rain or hail, or even of 
snow, if it is the season when snow has covered the 
fields. 

Seneca explains’ that, when a quarter of the heavens 
which has air inclosed within clouds is charged with 
moisture, the exit of the moisture is prevented until 
the thunder begins; hence thunder of this type is a sure 
sign that rain is to follow. Passages like this help us to 
understand Socrates’s remark! after Xanthippe had 
climaxed a tirade by throwing water upon him, ‘Did I 
not tell you that Xanthippe’s thundering would cause 
rain too?’ This story reminds one of a line in Shake- 
speare": “If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow’. 

This popular association of thunder and rain can be 
readily paralleled from the Bible’: 

When he uttereth his voice there is a multitude of 
waters in the heavens, and he causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
for the rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his 
treasuries. 

In general, thunder and lightning indicate storm 
coming from the directions in which they occur, but, if 
lightning comes at times from the south, at times from 
the north, at times from the east, then rain may be ex- 
pected from these directions and wind will be added". 
Lightning in the north and thunder in the east occur- 
ring simultaneously herald storm". When vivid light- 
ning does not remain in the same quarter, storm will 
follow’, 

But when from East and South the lightnings flash, 
and again from the West and anon from the North, 
verily then the sailor on the sea fears to be caught at 
once by the waves beneath and the rain from heaven. 
For such lightnings herald rain". 

The weather signs derived from thunder and light- 
ning at different times of the day and the year and 
from different quarters of the heavens under various 


®See e. g. Servius on Aeneid 11.259...quando manubiae Miner- 
vales, id est fulmina, tempestates gravissimas commovent; Lu- 
cretius 6.259...fulminibus gravidam tempestatem 


710.57. ‘Lucretius 6.214. 92.27.1-2. 

WDiogenes Laertius, Socrates 5.17.36. Compare Plutarch, 
Moralia 461 D-E “tl Henry VI 3.2.59. 

"Jeremiah 10.13. Compare Jeremiah 51.16; Psalms 135.7. 


One of our sayings, as recorded by D. 80, is that ‘Lightning brings 
heat”’. 

Geoponica 1.3.3. 

“Th. 43. 

’Aratus, Phaenomena 933-937 (I give G. R. Mair’s translation, 
in The Loeb Classical Library). Compare Vergil, Georgics 1.370 
373: At Boreae de parte trucis cum fulminat et cum Eurique 
Zephyrique tonat domus, omnia plenis rura natant fossis, atque 
omnis navita ponto umida vela legit. 


“Isidorus, De Natura Rerum 38.2. 
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conditions are nowhere else so satisfactorily listed as in 
Theophrastus, De Signis!’: 


Thunder in winter and at dawn indicates wind 
rather than rain; thunder in summer at midday or 
in the evening is a sign of rain. If lightning is seen 
from all sides, it will be a sign of rain or wind, and also 
if it occurs in the evening. Again, if when the south 
wind is blowing!’ at early dawn, there is lightning from 
the same quarter, it indicates rain or wind. When the 
west wind is accompanied by lightning from the north, 
it indicates either storm or rain. Lightning in the 
evening in summer time indicates rain within three 
days, if not immediately. Lightning from the north 
in late summer is a sign of rain. 

If lightning comes from all sides, it indicates rain, and 
from any quarter from which the flashes come in quick 
succession there will be wind. In summer from what- 
ever quarter lightning and thunder come, there will be 
violent winds!®: if the flashes are brilliant and startling, 
the wind will come sooner and be more violent; if they 
are of gentler character and come at longer intervals, 
the wind will get up gradually. In winter and autumn 
however the reverse happens, for the lightning causes 
the wind to cease: and, the more violent the lightning 
and thunder are, the more will the wind be reduced. 
In spring I consider that the indications would not so 
invariably have the same meaning,—and this is also 
true of winter. 

If, while a south wind is blowing, there comes light- 
ning from the north, the wind ceases. If there is 
lightning at dawn, the wind generally ceases on the 
third day: other winds than a south wind however 
do not cease till the fifth, seventh or ninth day, 
though a wind which got up in the afternoon will cease 

...Those <winds> which are accompanied by 
lightning are the north-north-west the north-west the 
north and the north-north-east. .. .?° 


In Italy it is from other directions that thunder and 
lightning come. Volturnus is called altitonans and 
Auster is described as fulmine pollens in autumn?', 

Other details are given by Pliny” about the weather 
significance of thunder and lightning. When in summer 
it thunders more violently than it lightens, wind is to 
be expected from the direction in which these pheno- 
mena are heard and seen, but, if it thunders less violently, 
rain is to be expected. When it thunders and lightens 
in a clear sky, there will be storm, which, however, will 
be fiercest when it lightens from all quarters of the 
heavens; when it thunders from the direction of Aquilo, 
rain is portended for the following day; when it 
thunders from the north, wind is to be looked for from 
that quarter. When on a clear night it lightens in the 
direction of Auster or Corus or Favonius, wind and 
rain from these directions are to be expected. 

We have seen that, under various conditions, thunder 
and lightning at certain periods of the day and night 
give indications of the weather that is to come. It is 
stated, however, without any attendant conditions, 
that thunder in the morning signifies wind, thunder at 
midday, rain™. [Lydus* says that, when thunder and 

17The first four paragraphs that follow are Sections 21, 32, 33, 37. 
respectively. 1 translations in this paper of passages from this 
work are from the version of Theophrastus, De Signis, by A. Hort, 
in The Loeb Classical Library. <They are reproduced exactly. The 
punctuation in Mr. Hort’s rendering leaves much to be desired. 
Sophocles, Ajax 257-259; Aristotle,» Problemata 
26.20. '%Compare Aratus, Phaenomena 924-925; Geoponica 1.11.8. 

“ompare Aristotle, Meteorologica 2.6, 364 b. 


“Lucretius 5.743-745. “Pliny 18.354. “/bidem. 
“De Ostentis 41. 
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lightning occur at night with the moon in Scorpio, 
prayers should be raised that the lives of men may not 
be blotted out by bolts. 

An imposing list of signs derived from thunder is to 
be found in Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Grae- 
corum 7.226-230%. This gives the significance of 
thunder by day or night for each month of the year. 
For example, if it thunders or lightens by day in May, 
there will be a downpour of rain and hail, and rivers 
and springs and seas will be disturbed. The sea will be 
rough; one should keep away from it. Thunder by 
night means good crops, but an excess of rain and wind 
and overflow of springs, and the air will not be clear. 

We, too, draw indications of the weather from the 
direction in which lightning is seen. In popular lore it 
is believed that ‘‘if there is lightning in the north it will 
rain in twenty-four hours; lightning in the south means 
dry weather’. “Lightning under North Star will 
bring rain in three days’’. ‘‘Thunder-storm from NW. 
is followed by fine, bracing weather; but thunder and 
lightning from NE. indicates <sic!> sultry, unsettled 
weather”. ‘Thunder in the north indicates cold 
weather and rain from the west’’. ‘‘Thunder from the 
south or southeast indicates foul weather, from the 
north or northwest fair weather’’?*. 

According to other beliefs?, 

Lightning in the north is a sign of dry weather. 

If you see lightning in the northwest, it will rain 
within forty-eight hours. 

If there is lightning in the east, one may look for dry 
weather. 

In a popular book on woodcraft it is stated that ‘‘A 
storm that comes against the wind is always a thunder- 
storm’, 

Ancient lore of the significance of thunder and 
lightning at various periods of the day and the night 
has some modern counterparts. 

Le tonnerre du matin annonce du vent; celui du 
midi, de la pluie; celui du soir, l’orage*’. 

Quand bruit du tonnerre vers midi s’entend, la 
pluie bientét descend*, 

According to lore of northeastern Scotland, 

Thunder in the forenoon is said to be followed by a 
breeze from the north or north-east. Thunder in the 
afternoon is followed by fine warm weather (Rose- 
hearty)*? 

Other counterparts are as follows: 

Lightning at night without thunder is commonly 
called ‘‘fire flaucht’’, and is looked upon as the pre- 
cursor of windy weather (general), ‘‘flauchty weather’ 
(Pittulie). About the month of September it indicates 
a westerly breeze, and within no long time, after its 
appearance, Thus if it appears early in the evening 
the breeze springs up by morning®. 

Sheet lightning at night is a sign of hot weather*, 

Thunder after midnight means that the next day 
will be lowery*. 


»See also 8, Part III, 123-125, 168-169. 

*Carl Sandburg, Abe Lincoln Grows Up, 126 (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1926); D. 81; Thomas 2559, 2563. 

271), 81-82. 2*Thomas 2560-2502. 

*%Ernest Thompson Seton, The Book of Woodcraft, 116 (Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1922). 

WLes Littératures Populaires de Toutes les Nations 46 (1902), 
3006. “Schweizerisches Archiv 26 (1926), 13. 

“Folk-Lore 2 (1891), 475. 33] bidem. 

i of American Folk-Lore 40 (1927), 186, No. 971 

Johnson, What They Say in New England, 26 (Boston, Lee 

Shepard, 1807). 
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PREDICTION OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


We have seen that weather signs were drawn from 
electric phenomena. But thunder and lightning them- 
selves had heralds. A shooting star caused storm, with 
thunder, thunderbolts, and lightning*®*. flashing 
star coming from the north and making fiery furrows 
through the air was regarded as a sign of thundering 
and of a fiercer wind from the north*’, 

Popular English weather lore of two hundred years 
ago pretended to be able to predict thunder and light- 
ning3s; 


It has been the Observation of those that have had 
many Years Experience of the Weather, that when the 
Wind in the Summer Time has been South two or three 
Days together, and it grows very Hot; and when you see 
Clouds arise with great White Tops like Towers, as if 
one Cloud were on the Top of another, and join’d 
together with Black on the Nether Side, that then it is 
like to be Thunder and Rain suddenly in many Places. 

If there arise two such Clouds with Thunder in them, 
the one on the one Side of you, and the other on the 
other, then beware. 

Another sign of approaching 7"hunder, are Meteors 
shooting in the Night in Summer-time, for they shew 
the Air to be inflam’d with much Heat, and conse- 
quently that Thunder and Lightning will ensue. 

Likewise many Chops and Clefts in the Ground, shew 
that abundance of Nitrous and Sulphureous Vapours 
have been exhal’d from the Earth, and got up amongst 
the Clouds, and there being impatient of Restraint, 
after long struggling and rumbling, at last take Fire and 
burst through with a great Noise, which we call Thun- 
der, and a sudden Flash which we call Lightning... . 

If no Clouds appear in sultry Weather, and the Sun 
sets Red and Fiery, great flashes will appear in the 
North and North-West, which is call’d Fulgetrum, or 
Lightning without Thunder... . 

The exhalations referred to in the next to the last 
paragraph of this quotation recall a striking passage in 
Helen Keller’s book, The Story of My Life’*. When 
she was a child, her teacher left her temporarily amid 
the branches of a tree. 

Suddenly a change passed over the tree. All the 
sun’s warmth left the air. I knew the sky was black, 
because all the heat, which meant light to me, had 
died out of the atmosphere. A strange odour came up 
from the earth. I knew it, it was the odour that always 
precedes a thunderstorm, and a nameless fear clute hed 
at my heart. 

The odor is generally described as that of sulphur. 
In Cymbeline*®, Shakespeare says of a descent of 
Jupiter in thunder and lightning, “‘He came in thunder; 
his celestial breath was sulphurous to smell’. He is 
doubtless simply borrowing a common classical notion. 
In antiquity the peculiar odor noticed during thunder- 
storms was generally referred to as the odor of sulphur“. 
Seneca says", ‘Wherever the thunderbolt falls, there 
the odor of sulphur is sure to be’. Homer* and several 
other writers“ would have us believe that the fire of the 
bolt is burning sulphur. Another writer® states that 

“Pliny 9.212. Lydus 

38John Pointer, A Rational of the Weather... ., 102-103 
(London, 1738). 

s9See page 26 (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1903). 

15 .4.114-115. 

‘i]liad 14.415; Odyssey 12.417; Lucretius 6.210-221; Pliny 35. 
177; Seneca 2.21.2. 

22.53.2. ‘Iliad 8.133-135. 


“Persius 2.24-25; Lucan 7.157, 160; Statius, Thebais 11.17. 
Nemesius, De Natura Hominum 5.12. 
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there is sulphur in the stone into which the thunderbolt 
changes on cooling; he describes the sulphur as ‘cooled 
fire, so to speak’. The sulphur dug up in the land 
of the Sodomites was regarded as proof that this 
country had been destroyed by bolts” 


STARS AND PLANETS 

There was a belief that the stars and the planets 
caused thunderbolts. Just as a spark sputters from 
burning wood, so celestial fire sputters from a star‘’. 
According to Pliny**, fire dropped on the clouds from 
the stars. If the wind or vapor was struggling in the 
clouds, thunder was caused by the impact upon the con- 
densed air; if either broke out with a flame, there were 
thunderbolts; if either was slow in forcing its way out, 
there were only flashes of lightning. Even the sun was 
sometimes regarded as the cause of thunderbolts*®. 

Some thought that the fires which fell from the 
heavens came from the three most distant planets 
known to the ancients, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, but 
chiefly from Jupiter’®. The Babylonians, too, at- 
tributed thunderbolts to three planets®', evidently the 
same three. The Romans held that planets caused a 
cessation of clear weather when they were entering or 
leaving signs of the zodiac*. 

Mars abounded in lightnings and winds; Mercury 
caused thunder and lightning**, Sluggish Saturn 
rarely sent forth bolts®, but it was inclined to cause 
them and very heavy rains when it was in Capricorn, 
and to cause hail and winds when it was in Scorpio™. If 
Saturn absorbed all the sun’s rays, there occurred 
thunder and lightning. If Mars was in conjunction 
with Saturn, the lightning was forked®’. 

When Jupiter was in Scorpio in the house of Ares, the 
position indicated, among other things, that the spring 
would be stormy until the solstice, with rain and 
thunderbolts**. When Jupiter was in Aquarius in the 
house of Cronus, one should pray that there would not 
be plagues and earthquakes and thunderbolts®® 

Germanicus Caesar, in the third section of his 
Prognostica®’, gives a most interesting list of weather 
data derived from the presence of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury in the signs of the zodiac, near other 
stars. I shall give an example for each planet 

Jupiter thunders in Aries and through the back of 
African Leo“, There are moderate rains when Mars 
touches the horns of Taurus, or the fruit-bearing 

“Philo ludaeus, De Abrahamo 27. 

‘Pliny 2.82. Compare 2.138 nec a sideribus <fulmina> 
venientia $92,112. 

*Lydus 46. 

“Pliny 2.82, Compare Prognosticorum Reliquiae 2.4-5, 3.263 
265 (in Germanici Caesaris Aratea (um Scholiis, Edited by Alfred 
Breysig, 43, 48 [Berlin, G. Reimer, 1867]}). 

“Pliny 2.191. “Veygetius 4.40. 

“Lucan 10.206. Compare Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 2.7, and Astrol. 
Graec. 1.135. We learn from Pliny 2.139 that bolts from Mars 
were especially incendiary. 

“Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 2.7; Astrol. Graec. 1.136. See also 7.221. 

“Germanicus (Caesar, Prognosticorum Reliquiae 2.25 (in the 
edition named in note 50, above). 

“Servius on Vergil, Georgics 1.336. See also Veryil, Georyics 
1.135-137. As Servius suggests, one could tell from the state of the 
weather in what sign Saturn was. 

‘iEpigenes, as quoted in derision by Seneca 7.4. For a modern 
example of weather lore of conjunction of planets see Shakespeare, 
Il Henry IV 2.4.286-287, ‘Saturn and Venus this year in con 


junction! W hat says the almanac to that?” 
*“,eoponica 1.12.29. *“Geoponica 1.12 


*”’T his work is to be found on pages 41-54 a the edition named in 
note 50, above. 613,23. 
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yoddess, or solstitial Capricorn®. Venus, when she is 
coming above Taurus, hides the lands with dark rains 
and thunder and frequent hail™. On being visited by 
Mercury, Aquarius becomes cold and_ bristles with 
swift east winds, and also arouses solstitial rains and 
shakes the clouds with continuous bolts accompanied 
by crashing thunder™. In the same section of the 
Prognostica® there are other references to weather 
associations of these planets with thunder and light- 
ning. 

In modern works on astrology it is stated that the 
planets in certain positions exercise influence on the 
weather. I quote—exactly —three examples®: 

Saturn in conjunction, square or opposition of the 
Sun, in the spring denotes cold, rain, or hail; in summer 
much rain, with thunder and lightning, according 
to the nature of the sign; in autumn tempestuous, 
stormy weather; and in winter grievous cold, snowy, 
slabby weather. 

Mars in conjunction, square, or opposition of the 
Sun, in fiery signs, promiseth drought in summer, dry 
air in the spring, in autumn and winter frost; in watery 
signs, showers in the spring, in summer thunder and 
rain, in autumn showers, in winter rain and cold. 

Jupiter in conjunction, square, or opposition of Mars 
shows the spring to be windy and tempestuous; a 
thundering and lightning summer; rain and storms in 
autumn; andin winter cold snows and sharp winds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the signs. 


ASTRO-METEOROLOGY 

As was shown in a previous paper, The Classical 
Astral Weather Chart for Rustics and Seamen, THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.43-49, 51-54, there was much 
astro-meteorology in antiquity. Any chart of the 
rising and the setting of stars would list the kinds of 
weather that were supposed to attend these events. 
In fact, this was sometimes the sole purpose of making 
a chart. A writer might compile such information 
with the needs of farmers in his mind, as we may see 
from Columella’s systematic mention of stars and 
weather in his De Re Rustica*’ 

It is obvious that Ptolemy's catalogue of fixed 
stars, with its five hundred and eighty®® references to 
such stars, was compiled as a weather log-book. Thun- 
der and lightning, however, are not often specifically 
mentioned by Ptolemy, although of course they oc- 
curred during storms and tempests. With the assur- 
ance of a modern almanac the chart makes prophecies 
for each and every day of the year. A few examples 
may be given (‘‘Thoth’’, etc., are the Egyptian names 
of the months: I have extracted from Ptolemy such 
material as seemed pertinent). 

37-39. %3.51-53. “3.159-161. 

25; 3-33, 95, 68-69, 77, 79, 95, 195, 132, 134, 141, 156. 

taki Nlen H. Be ennett, Astrology; Science of Knowledge and Reason, 
298-299 (New York, Published by the Author, 1897). See also the 
following unsigned articles: Do the Planets Affect Our Weather?, 
Scientific American 111 (1914), 42; Planets and the Weather 
ibidem, 404. 

THe CLassicaAL WEEKLY 20.53-54 I have tabulated many 
references to this and other works. 

*Claudii Ptolemaei Opera Quae Extant Omnia, edited by J. 
ry, 2.14-67 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1907). Ptolemy’ 8 work, 
the Greek and a Latin translation in parallel columns, is to be 
found in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 19.869 904, but the text there 
viven is unreliable. An excellent composite calendar, made from 
several sources, including Ptolemy, is to be found in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, under 
Calendarium, 1.838-849. 


“This is the computation given in Heiberg, 2.66 (see note 68, 
above). 
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Thoth 1. The star in the tail of Leo arises at the 
hour fourteen and a haif. Etesian winds, rains, and 
thunder cease. 

Thoth 6. The bright star of austral Chelae is con- 
cealed at the hour fifteen and a half. There follow 
mist and heat, or rain or thunder; according to Eu- 
doxus wind, thunder, and intemperate air follow. 

Choiak 14. Capella sets at the hour fourteen and a 
half. Democritus lists it as bringing thundering, 
lightning flashes, rain, and wind, 

Pharmouthi 19. At the hour fifteen the bright even- 
ing star of Lyra rises. For the Egyptians it heralds the 
wind Leuconotus, thunder, and drizzling rain. 

Payni 10. At the hour fifteen and a half the star 
in the head of the rear figure of the Gemini disappears. 
There is thundering, with rain. 

Epeiph t1. At the hour fourteen and a half the 
middle star of the belt of Orion appears. At the hour 
fifteen and a half the star in the forward shoulder of 
Orion is visible. Zephyr or Argestes blows, accom- 
panied by thunder?®, 

In a somewhat similar calendar, compiled for Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca”™ from Ovid, Fasti, Columella, De 
Re Rustica, and Pliny (18.230-308), thunder is men- 
tioned only once”, although thunder and lightning are 
doubtless taken for granted in connection with severe 
storms. 


ASTROLOGICAL THUNDER CALENDARS 


No weather lore of antiquity was more specialized or 
more complex than that of thunder and lightning, 
especially as it was formulated by astrologers, who 
made ‘brontologies’, thunder calendars, for the entire 
year. The keen interest which a rural population 
would have in such calendars is readily understandable, 
since, as we shall see, in times of scanty rainfall and 
drought people welcomed thunder as a forerunner of 
beneficent rain. In times of excessive rainfall thunder 
was feared as portending floods and destruction of crops. 

A Roman, Nigidius Figulus, compiled a ‘bronto- 
scope’, or lunar thunder calendar, in which he ex- 
plained the significance of thunder for every day of the 
year™, The calendar began in June, when the sun was 
in the moon's house, Cancer, and continued from the 
new moon by lunar months throughout the year". 
The interpretations of thunder are concerned with a 
variety of human interests, such as crops, cattle, pests, 
health, and matters of state, but for about one-fifth 
of the days Nigidius has something to say about the 
weather. 

If it thunders on (lunar) June 3, there will be very 
dry heat that will burn fruit and crops; if it thunders on 
June 4, there will be rain and clouds, and the atmo- 
_ The special items which I have given one may find by consult- 
ing either of the first two works named in note 68, above. For 
other references to thunder and lightning see under Thoth 6, 7; 
Phaophi 19, Tybi 15, Phamenoth 28, Pachon 23, Payni 11, Mesore 
29. 

19.013 926. This volume was edited by various scholars. 

"The single mention of thunder, under date of August 20, is as 
follows: Sol in Virginem transitum facit, hoe et sequenti die tem- 
pestatem significat, interdum et tonat. Eodem die Fidis occidit. 
The passage is taken from Columella, De Re Rustica 1.2.58. 
_ “Lydus 27-38. I am merely following Lydus in beginning with 
signs derived from thunder in June. 


4] am informed by an astronomer that he found a lunar calendar 
in use in Korea in 1907. 
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sphere will be so heavy as to threaten to rot crops; 
if it thunders on June 8, there will be a deluge and 
destruction of crops; if it thunders on June 14, there 
will be an excess of heat. 

Other weather predictions are made for June 17, 22, 
26; July 3, 4, 7, I1, 12, 18, 20, 25, 28; August 6, 7, 
23, 25; September 3, 9, 12, 15, 22, 23, 24, 29; October 
3, 11, 1§, 27; November 10, 11, 22, 23; December 4, 11, 
21, 22; January 1, 10, 29; February 12, 15, 17, 18, 20, 
22, 25, 28; March 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21; April 
5, 8, 12, 23, 29; May 4, 10, 17, 22, 23, 30. 

The greatest drawback to this calendar was the fact 
that one had to live in Rome to profit by it”. 

An Egyptian brontology compiled according to solar 
months has been preserved for us by Lydus”, It tells 
what will happen if thunder occurs when the sun is 
entering or has entered the various signs of the zodiac. 
I give a digest of the portents, so far as they pertain 
to the weather. 

If it thunders in January when the sun is going into 
Capricorn, there will be thick and foggy mist, so that 
the crops on the vines will fruit ahead of time and the 
wine will not be of good quality. If the misty weather 
continues till the rising of the Dog-Star, the year will be 
pestilential and without produce”’. 

If it thunders in April when the sun is entering Aries 
and no rain ensues, certain countries will experience 
heat and drought, and plants will fail to produce 
crops’, 

If it thunders in July when the sun is in Cancer, there 
will be plenty of wine and a dry atmosphere”®, 

According to a work on thunder compiled by Labeo™, 
if a thunderbolt falls in a wood as Cancer is rising 
when the sun is in that sign, the hot season will be 
moderate, but there will be only a little precipitation", 
A bolt that falls when the sun is in Pisces threatens a 
storm at sea®, 

A brontoscope made by Fonteius* enumerates 
many things, chiefly ills, that will happen if it thunders 
by day or by night while the moon is in the various 
signs of the zodiac. There are several weather in- 
dications. If it thunders by night when the moon is in 
Capricorn, there will be severe tempests, shipwrecks, 
and dangerous squalls™. If it thunders by day when 
the moon is in Pisces, there will be abundance of water 
both in rivers and in the sea, but the atmosphere will be 
foggy™. Thunder by day with ‘the moon in Taurus 
foreshadows a deluge of rain and hail, and overflowing 
of rivers. Thunder by night means that the weather 
during the spring will threaten rain and hail®, Thunder 
by day with the moon in Cancer portends danger for 
those who sail the seas. If it thunders by night with 
the moon in Leo, great precipitation will injure the 
crops*?, With the moon in Virgo thunder by day is a 
harbinger of wet weather. When thunder occurs by 
night with the moon in Scorpio, men must pray that 
they shall not be blotted out by a downfall of thunder- 
bolts. If it thunders by night with the moon in Sagit- 

*This is stated in Section 38, at the very end. 

23°26. “7Lydus 23. 24. 

“Lydus 25. “”Lydus 47-543. ‘Lydus 49 ©. 


“Lydus 52 B. *“Lydus 30-41. “Lydus 30. 
“I bidem, “Lydus 40. [bidem, 
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tarius, there will be great precipitation, so that crops 
will thrive, but there will also be squalls and strong 
winds**, 

The first thunder in each year after the rising of the 
Dog-Star was very significant; it had many inter- 
pretations, dependent upon the ‘home’ of the zodiacal 
circle in which the moon happened to be. In general, it 
brought woe to prince and peasant. With the moon 
in Cancer the first thunder was a sign of much precipi- 
tation about March or April; with the moon in Virgo, 
the first thunder signified danger to those upon the sea; 
with the moon in Capricorn, the first thunder por- 
tended rain for fifty days*® 

There are several interesting astrological thunder 
calendars in Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Grae- 
corum®, They give prophecies of many joys and woes 
that are to befall man, but thunder is sometimes an 
index of the kind of weather that is to follow. 

One calendar tells what will happen if it thunders 
<when the moon"! is> in any of the signs of the zodiac 
during the entire year. If, for instance, it thunders 
<when the moon is> in Cancer, great winds will blow”. 

Another calendar® lists the events indicated by 
thunder when either the sun or the moon is in various 
signs of the zodiac. Thunder when the moon is in 
Gemini in June means, according to Eudoxus, many 
storms and abundant produce; when the moon is in 
Cancer in July, thunder means lack of rain until the 
beginning of winter; after that time winds will blow and 
there will be showers. If it thunders while the moon is 
in Sagittarius in December, there will be a good season 
and a bountiful supply of nourishing rain. Thunder 
while the sun is in Cancer during July signifies dry air; 
if it thunders while the sun is in Capricorn in January, 
there will be thick mist, so that crops will wither un- 
seasonably and wine will be without quality. 

Other interesting omens derived from thunder at 
various times in the year may be found in R. C. Thomp- 
son’s work on The Reports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon in the British 
Museum": 

No. 181. When it thunders in Iyyar, wheat and 
vegetables will not be prosperous. 

No. 253. When it thunders on the day of the Moon's 
disappearance, the crops will prosper and the market 
will be steady. 

No. 254. If Rammanu should thunder in the 
midst of the Sun, there will be mercy upon the land. 

No, 256 Db. When it thunders in Ab, the day is dark, 
the heaven rains (?) the crops of the land will prosper. 
When it thunders on a cloudless day, there will be 
famine. When lightning lightens on a cloudless day, 
Rammanu will inundate. 

No. 257. When it thunders in Ab, the day is dark, 


ydus 4! s*Geoponica 1.10.1, 5, 7 

| have used material from this rolls Tb collection of texts 
in previous papers in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY (see 22.30, 36; 24. 

5). See also thidem,. 20.47, notes 69, 72. 

iW hen no heavenly body is mentioned in the ‘brontologies’, 
reference to the moon must, it seems, be taken for granted. 
cautious remark to this effect is made in Astrol. Graec. 10.1209. 

*“Astrol. Graec. 4.128 141. See also 8, Part III, 168-171, 103 
197. 
*Astrol. Graec. 7.1603-1607. See also 183 187; 10.120-132, 
140-142. From the same work, 8, Part III, 181-187, we learn 
the significance of the moon in various signs of the zodiac and 
what will happen if thunder or earthquake occurs at such times. 

“See Volume 2 (London, Luzac and Company, 1900). See also 
F. Lenormant, La Divination et la Science des Présages chez les 
Chaldéens, 73-74 (Maisonneuve, Paris, 1875). 


heaven rains, lightning lightens, waters will be poured 
forth in the channels. When it thunders on a cloudless 
day, there will be darkness (or) famine in the land, 

No. 259. When it thunders in Tisri, the day is dark, 
heaven rains, the rainbow is divided, lightning lightens, 
the gods will have mercy on the land. 

No. 261. When it thunders in Sebat, there will be 
an invasion of locusts. When it thunders in Sebat, 
heaven will rain with stones. 

No. 262. When it thunders in Adar, the day 1s dark, 
heaven rains, lightning lightens, a great flood will 
come, and the crops (will prosper). 


Other nations and other ages have been equally 


devoted to astrological meteorology. I quote from 


Marco Polo®. 

There are in the city of Kanbalu, among Christians, 
Saracens, and Cathaians, about five thousand as- 
trologers and prognosticators, for whose food and 
clothing the grand khan provides in the same manner 
as he does for the poor families above mentioned, and 
who are in the constant exercise of their art. They 
have their astrolabes, upon which are described the 
planetary signs, the hours (at which they pass the me- 
ridians), and their several aspects for the whole year. 
The astrologers (or almanac-makers) of each distinct 
sect annually proceed to the examination of their 
respective tables, in order to ascertain from thence the 
course of the heavenly bodies, and their relative 
positions for every lunation. They discover therein 
what the state of the weather shall be, from the paths 
and configurations of the planets in the different 
signs, and thence foretell the peculiar phenomena of 
each month: that in such a month, for instance, there 
shall be thunder and storms; in another, earthquakes; 
in another, strokes of lightning and violent rains; in 
another, diseases, mortality, wars, discords, conspir- 
acies. As they find the matter in their astrolabes, so 
they declare it will come to pass; adding, however, 
that God, according to his good pleasure, may do more 
or less than they have set down, They write their 
predictions for the year upon certain small squares, 
which are called takuint, and these they sell, for a groat 
apiece, to all persons who are desirous of peeping into 
futurity. Those whose predictions are found to be the 
more generally correct are esteemed the most perfect 
masters of their art, and are consequently the most 
honoured. 

During the Middle Ages the prophet Daniel, who in 
Biblical times had been a great dream-seer, was looked 
upon as a weather forecaster: 

.Works of divination were also attributed to Daniel 
in Syriac and Arabic, such as predictions of rain, hail, 
and the like for each day of the year, and of eclipses and 
earthquakes, or astrological forecasts for each month 
of the year", 

By Shakespeare’s time the stars had replaced thunder 
as means of predicting events for the year, weather in- 
cluded. A pertinent passage is to be found in Sonnet 14: 


Not from the stars do I my judgement pluck; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality: 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
’Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find... .% 


*The Travels of Marco Polo the Venetian, Book II, Chapter 25 
(= pages 217-218 in the Everyman's Library Edition [New York, 
Dutton, 1907 }). 

“Lynn Thorndike, A History of Mayic and Experimental Science 
During the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era, 2.204 (New York, 
Macmillan, 1923). <For a review of this work see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.209-211. ©. K.>. 

For other evidences of weather calendars in Shakespeare see 
Tl. F. Thiselton-Dyer, Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, 474 (London, 
Griffin and Farran, 1884). 
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The influence of the old thunder calendars has not 
yet died. In Sweden to-day there are almanacs called 
Sibyllae Prophetia, in which prognostics for the weather 
and the fruitfulness of the entire year are drawn from 
the occurrence of thunder on the first days of the 
various months. ‘‘Und in der Tat liefert die assyri- 
ologische Literatur Beweise daftir, dass dieser Ge- 
witteraberglaube chaldaische Ursprungs ist’’®’. 

The art of making general weather predictions for the 
entire year is still thriving in the United States also. I 
have in my possession a ‘‘New Weather Almanac and 
Hand Book of Useful Information for 1929”. It 
prognosticated for April 9-13 ‘Thunder showers for 
Texas’, for April 22-25 “Lightning and heavy thunder 
and rainfall locally at many points’, for May 5-8 
“Much lightning and thunder in southern and south- 
western states’, for May 18-22 “Heavy rains with 
destructive lightning storms and hail in Oklahoma, 


Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky and Ohio’, and so on. 


BOLTS FROM THE BLUE 


For both Greeks and Romans lightning, thunder, and 
thunderbolts from a clear sky were significant®’. 
Lightning under such conditions is called a portent by 
Bacchylides'®. Thunder similarly regarded 
by Titus, who was gloomier than usual at the end of a 
celebration of public games because the victim had 
fled as he was sacrificing, and because it had thundered 
in clear weather! 

As Caesar was approaching Rome in the Civil War, 
great fear was felt after Pompey had fled. To add 
to the genera] alarm, there were frequent flashes of 
lightning in a clear atmosphere. A silent bolt fell, 
though no clouds darkened the sky'™. 

Among the unlucky omens in connection with the 
conspiracy of Catiline were numerous thunderbolts 
falling from a clear sky!, one of which killed Marcus 
Herennius, a decurion of Pompeii!™. In the time of 
Alexander and Macrinus a bolt on a clear day killed four 
priestly attendants of idols'™, 

The least frightful of these portents have to do with 
the weather. When it thunders and lightens in a clear 
sky, there will be a storm; when it lightens on a clear 
night from the direction of Auster or Corus or Favonius, 
there will be wind and rain from those regions!™. 

If, however, lightning and thunder occurred in a 
clear sky to the left of a Roman, it was a good portent. 
The weather was clear when lightning signified to 

*Deutsche Rundschau 198 (1924), 52. 

%For other examples of lightning in clear weather see Herodotus 

3.86; Xenophon, Hellenica 7.1.31; Obsequens 62 (123).—-The text 
of Obsequens may be found in a volume edited by Otto Iahn (Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf and Hartel, 1853), which contains the Periochae of 
Livy, and Obsequens's Prodigiorum Liber. 
_ For thunder see Herodotus 3.86; Horace, Carmina 1.34.5~-8; 
Seneca 1.1.13, Thyestes 263; Obsequens 24 (83), 47 (107): Festus, 
285 (Lindsay); Varro, as quoted by Nonius Marcellus 587.14-15, 
610.15 16, 656.5 (Lindsay). 

For thunderbolts see Vergil, Georgics 1.487-488; Suetonius, 
Augustus 95 (compare Obsequens 68 [128]); Servius on Vergil, 
Georgics 1.487; Obsequens 1 (55); 28 (120); Lydus 45. See also 
Plutarch, Lucullus 8.6. 

10016,72~-7 3. Suetonius, Titus 10.1. 

Dio 37.25.2 

Pliny 2 137. See also Obsequens 61 (122); Cicero, De Divi 
natione 1.18, and A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis De Divinatione, 


payes 108 109 of Illinois Studies in Languave and 
Literature, VI, VILL [1920, 1923 )). 


Lucan 1.522-535. 


Mz S. Callisti, (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 10. 
113-114). 16Pliny 18. 


Ascanius that his encounter with Remulus would be 
successful!®7, We read that thunderbolts from the left 
in a clear sky, whether seen or heard, were favorable!"’. 

Again, such portents coming in response to prayer 
indicated divine favor. In answer to an entreaty from 
Odysseus for a sign Zeus thundered from bright Olym- 
pus!*, To reassure Numa, Zeus thundered thrice in a 
clear sky, and sent three bolts"°. When a bolt from 
a clear sky entered the home of Antoninus Pius with- 
out wreaking injury on anything, it was regarded as a 
remarkable dispensation". 

Although Aristotle! asserts that lightning does not 
occur in a clear sky and that it is wanton to say that it 
does, there is evidence that this actually happens. In 
commenting on a report that a bolt had killed two 
children in Indiana, in July, 1926, when the nearest 
cloud seemed to the witnesses two and one-half or 
three miles away, a writer says, iri a meteorological 
publication"; 

The striking of lightning, through clear sky, at points 
somewhat distant from the region immediately beneath 
the storm, while relatively rare, occurs probably more 
frequently than is realized. 

During a three-year residence in east-central Florida 
I observed the phenomenon at least three times. The 
typical local thunderstorm cloud of the Florida summer 
grows with great rapidity, and is usually an entity 
quite unconnected with storms of the same kind that 
may be developing elsewhere within the observer's 
field of view. Opportunities for watching the lightning 
strokes from individual clouds are therefore excellent. 

Anaximander! held that it does thunder in a clear 
sky. Though clouds are absent, the atmosphere may 
be shaken and rent by the air. Thunder occurs with- 
out lightning when the air is too rare and feeble to 
produce flame, but is still strong enough to produce 
sound. 

According to our own lore, the reverse condition, 
lightning without thunder, means that there will be a 
continuance of fair weather", 


FREQUENCY OF THUNDERBOLTS IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND SEASONS 


There were differences in the frequency with which 
thunderbolts fell in various countries and seasons, but 
the reports about such matters were exaggerated or 
falsified by ignorance or superstition. Their frequency 
in Etruria was ascribed to the thickness of the atmo- 
sphere!®, An elaborate thunder-cult could hardly 
have arisen in a country where thunderbolts were not 


17Diony sius 2.5; Vergil, Aeneid 9.6 30 631. Compare Ennius, as 
quoted by Cicero, De Divinatione 2.82; Vergil, Aeneid 2.603. 

l08Servius on Aeneid 2.693. 

\0Odyssey 20.112-114. Compare V ergil, Aeneid 8.520—531. 

10Ovid, Fasti 3.360 Ter tonuit sine nube deus, tria fulgura misit. 
Compare Vergil, Aeneid 7.141 “4 Hic pater omnipotens ter caelo 
clarus ab alto intonuit; Statius, Thebais 5.86-87 quater axe sereno. 
intonuit; De Ecclesia 44-45, in Anthologia Latina, 1.46 (edited by A 
Riese, Leipzig, Teubner, 1869, 1870), graviter commotus <omni- 
potens genitor> et alto dat clarum e caelo signum. 

11Capitolinus, Antoninus Pius 3.5. 

'2Meteorologica 2.0, 360 b. See also Lucretius 6.247-248; 
Isidorus, De Natura Rerum 30.2. 

138. M. V<arney>. A Lightning Stroke Far from the Thunder- 
storm Cloud, Monthly Weather Review 54.344 (August, 1926). 
See also Lightning Out of a Clear Sky, a 466 (November, 
1926); Russel M. Geer, Horace: Odes 1, The ( ‘lassical Journal 
21 (1926), 628; Russel M. Geer, Horace, Dabaiion 1.34.5-8, THe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22 (1928), 24. 

4Anaximander’s theories are recorded by Seneca 2.18. 

5D. 80. 16Cicero, De Divinatione 1.93. 
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very common. In Italy in general the great numbers 
of thunderbolts weve attributed to the temperate 
climate!’, especially in Campania’, They fell often 
along the shores of the Adriatic Gulf". Acroceraunia 
(‘Thunder Point’) was peculiarly exposed to them, as 
the name implies!?°, 

The varying temperature of spring and fall was 
supposed to be favorable to thunderbolts, since it 
fostered movement in the air and since at those times 
the atmosphere was neither too cold nor too warm!™!. 
In winter and in summer there was an excess of cold or 
heat, Thunderstorms were especially common in 
Italy because the climate was ‘always in a way vernal 
or autumnal’!3, 

It was at the return of spring that Vulcan started the 
forges of the Cyclopes to prepare a supply of bolts for 
Jupiter. According to Servius!, thunderbolts were 
extremely common in Greece at the vernal equinox. 
Seneca!*, however, says that bolts are more common 
in summer, because fire naturally starts more readily 
when the friction is in warmer air. Bolts were less 
frequent by night than by day’. 

As there were countries peculiarly subject to bolts, so 
there were lands that had a reputation for being more or 
less free from them. It was said that in India there 
were no thunderbolts, no lightnings, no rains!**. In 
Scythia, because of the cold, and in Egypt, because of 
the heat, thunderbolts were supposed not to occur, or, if 
they did, were regarded as omens of good!”*, A scholi- 
ast!*° tells us that there were no bolts in Egypt except 
in winter. Herodotus"! says that thunder did not 
occur in Scythia in the season when it occurred else- 
where!®; he explains that in summer thunder was 
common and in winter so unusual as to be a portent. 
In the cold season in Scythia the clouds were so thick 
and gross, according to Diodorus', that there was 
neither thunder nor lightning. 

We are told that in countries which are subject to 
snow and cold, as well as in those burned by the heat, 
such as Gaul and Egypt, the descent of bolts caused 


u7Pliny 2.136; Lydus 43. 18Pliny 2.136. 

ipa ae 380-386. This work is attributed to Scymnus 
(Chius. 

120Compare Macaulay, Virginia 555-556: And the great Thunder- 
cape has donned His veil of inky gloom; Byron, Childe Harold 
4.73: And in Chimari heard the thunder hills of fear Th’ Acro- 
ceraunian mountains of old name.—America has a Thunder Cape: 
it juts down from the Province of Ontario into Lake Superior, 
above Isle Royale. 

Pliny 2.135-136, 195; Plutarch, Moralia 912 F-913 A; Lu- 
cretius 6.357~-361 (compare 5.675~-676); Arrian in Stobaeus, Ec ‘logae 
Physicae 1.29 (see the Wachsmuth- Hense edition of Arrian, 1.238 
{Berlin, Weidmann, 1884-1912]); Psellus, De Omnifaria Doctrina, 
137 (Patrologia Graeca, 122.760); Prognosticorum Reliquiae 3.63 
65, 140-141 (pages 48, 52 in the edition named in note 50, above). 

I2%Pliny (2.135) says that in winter the air is too much con- 
densed by the layer of heavier clouds and that the exhalation of the 
land, being chilled, crushes out whatever fiery elements it re- 
ceives; in summer the heat cannot condense into clouds. 

IBPliny 2.136. Carmina 1.4.7-8. 

On Aeneid 11.259. At the vernal equinox the manubiae of 
Minerva stirred up great storms. 

1%2.57.2. Compare Epicurus as quoted by Lydus 21, and Peri- 
egesis 385 (see note 119, above). 

27Pliny 2.138. 

26Ctesias, in Photius, Bibliotheca 46 a (in the edition by I. 
Bekker [Berlin, G. Reimer, 1824]). 

29. ydus 43, 52; Pliny 2.135. Compare Plutarch, Moralia 165 D. 
Philo-Iudaeus, De Vita Mosis 1.20.118-119, is especially interesting. 

40On Aratus, Phaenomena 924. Compare Horapollo, Hiero- 
glyphica 1.29. A friend who wrote to me from Cairo under date of 
November 4, 1924 said that he had just seen a lightning storm in 
Cairo and that there had recently been much lightning in the 
Fayum. 

“Herodotus 4.28. 

1933,34.2. 


“1. e. in the spring and in the fall. 


astonishment', Gregory of Tours! mentions heavy 
thunder in autumn as among the remarkable things 
of one of the years of the reign of Childeric. 

As Poseidon, the earthquake god, made the eastern 
part of Greece the scene of frequent disturbances, so 
the activities of Zeus were more manifest in the western 
part of that country". Modern observations of the 
weather of Greece have shown that it was not by mere 
chance that a seat of Zeus was established at Dodona!*’, 


THE THUNDERBOLT AND HIGH PLACES 


Certain countries were supposed to be especially 
subject to bolts, but it became proverbial that mountain 
tops, peaks, and hills were often struck’, The striking 
of peaks was explained by the theory that objects 
falling from heaven to earth descended by way of the 
clouds that gathered about mountains!8®, This idea is 
found in Plutarch’s description of the battle of the 
Crimesus'®, He says that fearful peals of thunder 
crashed down from the hills and that vivid flashes of 
lightning darted forth from them. 

Sir William Ramsay notes! the great prevalence 
of thunderbolts in the hills of Phrygia, a fact which no 
doubt accounts for the ardor with which Zeus of the 
Thunder was worshipped in that region. 

The appearance of lightning above peaks near 
Athens served as a weather index under certain con- 
ditions!*?, 

If at the setting of the Pleiad there is lightning over 
’arnes Brilessus and Hymettus—when it appears 
over all three mountains, it indicates a great storm; 
when over the two lesser heights, a less violent storm; 
when over Parnes alone, fine weather... . 

Barren places and the sea were likewise often struck™, 
Cicero says! that, if Jupiter signified anything by 
bolts, he would not send so many of them to no purpose. 
What does it profit him when they fall into the midst 
of the sea or upon the loftiest mountains? 

In spite of the traditional fondness of bolts for high 
places, some peaks were supposed to be too high to be 
exposed to bolts or even to wind. Isidorus™ gives 
Olympus as an example. St. Augustine™® explains that 
because of its height clouds cannot gather there and 
that the air above it is not thick enough for winds and 
rains and clouds to form. 

Lower regions might, however, be exempt from 
visitation by the elements. There was a wood near 

M4Arrian, as quoted by Stobaeus, Eclogae Physicae 1.29 (in the 
edition named in note 121, above). 

“Historia Francorum 10.23 (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 71.554). 
Plutarch (Moralia 165 D) says that earthquakes were not feared by 
the man who lived in Gaul. 

1% Mommsen, Delphica 3 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1878). 

“I[bidem, 4-5: ‘‘Janina (Dodona) stellt mit 49 Donnertagen 
jahrlich das absolute Maximum der europaischen Gewitter dar. Im 
Saat 1869 hat es bei Janina an 23 Tagen gedonnert und geblitzt”’. 
It has been suggested (ibidem, 6, note 1) that the name Awddvn 


or Awédwv resembles the rumble of thunder. 

138Cicero, De Divinatione 2.45; Lucretius 5; 1127-1128, 6.306, 
421-422; Horace, Carmina 2.10.11~-12; Vergil, Georgics 1.331-333; 
Ovid, Remedia Amoris 370; L ucan 7.449; Seneca 2.58.3, Epistulae 
is 9, Agamemnon 96, Phaedra 1134-1135. See also Otto, Die 

wrichworter und Sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Romer, 148 
eipzig, Teubner, 1890). 

2.58.3. “9Timoleon 28.1. 

M1Journal of Hellenic Studies 3 (1882), 123-124, 5 (1884), 258. 
Seneca, Phaedra 1134-1136, recorded the fondness of Zeus for 
striking Caucasus ingens Phrygiumque nemus matris Cybeles. 

Th. 43. “Cicero, De Divinatione 2.45. 

\“{bidem, 2.44. De Natura Rerum 30.5. 

6 De Civitate Dei 15.27 
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Massilia where no tempest fell and no lightning 
flashed'*7, Lightning might even be temporarily di- 
verted from a place, as we may see from a passage in 
the works of Gregory of Tours!’, As he was riding 
on horseback from Burgundia to Tours, there came up a 
terrible storm; the heavens flashed with lightning and 
resounded with heavy thunder. Taking from his 
bosom some blessed relics which he had inherited from 
his father, he raised them toward the clouds, which 
forthwith parted and passed by to right and to left. 


A MODERN THUNDER CALENDAR FOR SEASONS AND 
MONTHS 


At present folklore pays but slight attention to the 
relative frequency of thunderstorms in various places, 
but an imposing (non-astrological) thunder calendar 
for seasons and months could be made by combining 
items from European and American sources, It is 
worth while to quote a few examples, especially since 
some of them repeat the hoary association of thunder 
with fertility and crops. 


The thunder-storms of the season will come from the 
direction of the first thunder-storm. 


With the first thunder the gods of rain open their 


petals. (Zufii). 

Early thunder early spring. 

Thunder and lightning early in winter or late in fall 
indicates <sic!> warm weather. 

First thunder in winter or spring indicates rain and 
very cold weather!®, 

A winter’s thunder Is a summer’s wonder™!, 

When thunder is heard in winter, it indicates cold 
weather!, 

The number of times it thunders in January in- 
dicates the number of frosts there will be in April, 

Si pour la premiére fois de l’année il tonne vers midi, 
1’été sera riche en orages. (Russie)!*, 

Tonnerre en janvier, récolte en quantité™, 

Donner im Januar bedeutet grosse Kalte!™, 

Février qui géle et tonne annonce un bel automne™’, 

If it thunders in February, there will be snow in 
May!8, 

If it thunders on a certain day in February, there will 
be frost on that day in May®, 

The number of times it thunders in February, so 
often will it frost <sic!> in May!®®. 

If it thunders on the last day of February, there will 
be frost on the last day of May?®. 

Thunder and lightning in February or March, poor 
sugar (maple) 

Thunder in March betokens a fruitful year! , 

The first thunder in spring means that winter is 
broken, 

First thunder in the spring—if in the south it in- 
dicates a wet season, if in the north it indicates a dry 
season!®, 

If there be sheet lightning with a clear sky on spring, 
summer, and autumn evenings, expect heavy rains! , 


3.408—410. 

48De Gloria Martyrum 1.84 (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 71. 
780). See also De Miraculis Sancti Iuliani 27 (ibidem, 817). 

“9A fertile source for such og material is R.-O. Frick, Le 
Peuple et la Prévision du Temps, Schweizerisches Archiv 26 (1926), 
I-21, 89-100, 171-188, 254-279. A monumental collection of such 
lore has been made by Alexis Yermoloff, Der Landwirtschaftliche 
Volkskalender (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1905). This work contains 567 
quarto pages. 

19The last five items are from D. 80. 


IT), 82, 
21), 82. See also Thomas 2404. 18Thomas 2407. 
™4Schweizerisches Archiv 26 (1926), 14. bidem, 10. 


bidem, 9. 68Thomas 2400. 
“Thomas 2410, 160 Thomas 

‘Thomas 2412. 1021), 80. 1037), 81. 
‘Thomas 2394. 82. 82. 


\%6Tbidem, 92. 


If there be showery weather, with sunshine and in- 
crease of heat in the spring, a thunder-storm may be 
expected every day, or at least every other day'®’. 

Lightning in spring indicates a good fruit year®, 

If it thunders on All Fools’ Day, It brings good crops 
of corn and hay", 

If there is much thunder in May, the months of 
September and August will be without it!”°, 

A thunderous May thunders the summer away!”!, 

Lightning in summer indicates good healt 
weather!”?, 

If it thunders much at the beginning of September, 
much grain will be raised the following year!™. 

Thunder-storms in September mean plenty of snow 
in February and March, and a large crop of grape 

Si tonnerre A septembre est cortége, décembre est 
bien fourni de neige et l’an prochain sera de ceux que 
Dieu protége!”, 

Thunder and lightning on the northern lakes in 
November is an indication that the lakes will remain 
open until the middle of December or until Christ- 
mas!’6, 

Wenn es im Christmonat donnert, so hat da Jahr 
viel Wind!”’, 

Thunder during Christmas week indicates that 
there will be much snow during the winter!’8, 


THUNDER AND ANIMAL LIFE 


Of all the members of the animal kingdom that have 
fabled associations with thunder and lightning none is 
mentioned more frequently in ‘brontology’ than the 
eagle. It was the only bird, men said, that was never 
struck by lightning; for this reason it was selected 
as the weapon-bearer of Apparently Zeus's 
supply of bolts was not inexhaustible, for one of this 
bird's duties was the carrying back of spent missiles to 
Zeus'®°, Representations of the eagle clasping bolts in 
its talons are to be seen on many Greek and Roman 


coins and vases. 

At Olympia there were statues of Zeus with an eagle 
in one hand and a bolt in the other'®!, The eagle 
surmounts many a scepter pictured on ancient monu- 
ments and other objects. 

Zarly Greek kings, especially such as could claim 
descent from Aiolos, were held to be embodiments of 
the sky-god Zeus, and as weather-makers for the com- 
munity bore a sceptre tipped with the lightning-bird'™, 

. There can be little doubt that the winged thunder- 
bolt, repeatedly mentioned or implied in Attic poetry, 
was originally modelled on the eagle, the recognised 
lightning-bird of the Greeks. Aischylos in an extant 
fragment of his Niobe makes Zeus himself declare: 


‘Yea, Amphion’s house 
Will I burn down with eagles bearing fire.’ 


And H, Usener rightly insisted that the phrase attests a 

wip), 81 82. 1681). 81. 

9T, F. Thiselton-Dyer, English Folk-Lore, 255 (London, D, 
Bogue, 

1707), 89 (1902), 983. 

172]), 1747), 

iM%German lore, as by D. 81. 

'7Schweizerisches Archiv 26 (1926), 7 

176T), 81. 177Schweizerisches 26 (1926), 90. 

178K ansas lore, as quoted by D. 79. 

'9Pliny 10.15; Lydus 45. See also Vergil, Aeneid 5.255; Horace, 
Carmina 4.4.1; Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.157-158; Pliny 2.146; 
Silius Italicus 12.58; Statius, Thebais 3.506—507: Manilius, Astro- 
nomicon 1.344-346. Dionysius, De Avibus 1.3, attributes the 
selection of the eagle to itsesurpassing all other birds in strength, 
but this seems to be the explanation of a cloistered scholar. 

'8®Manilius, Astronomicon 5. 490, 501. 181P@usanias 5.22.5, 7. 

182Cook 2.1159; 2.1132-1134: ‘‘The sceptre originally belonged 
to the king as weather-maker, and the eagle on it was no mere 
decoration, but an actual embodiment of Zeus, which conferred 
upon its holder the powers of the sky-god"’. 
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192 THE CLASSIC 
long-standing popular belief. Those who regarded 
the eagle as the natural bringer of the lightning would 
of course take the wings of the thunderbolt to be 
eagle’s pinions!™, 

Since the eagle was not struck by lightning, it was 
almost inevitable that the ancients would endow it with 
the power of protecting things on which it perched. 
Modern scholarship now argues that the represen- 
tations of eagles which the Greeks placed upon the 
pediments of some of their early temples!* served as 
substitutes for lightning-rods!®. A similar use was 
made of the iynx!**, We know, too, that the Etruscan 
Tages used the head of an ass to protect fields from 
evils in general, including thunderbolts!*’. In a pre- 
vious paper I gave several examples of the use of 
animals or parts of animals to avert thunder and 
thunderbolts!*8, Of course, animals served as sacrifices 
to propitiate thunder and lightning'*’. 

The eagle was not the only minister of Zeus. Pegasus 
was said to dwell in the halls of wise Zeus and to bring 
him the thunder and the lightning!®. Euripides’s 
Bellerophon! pictures him as drawing the thunder- 
car. In a parody of this tradition Aristophanes! 
hitches a beetle to the thunder-chariot. The bolt is 
sometimes represented on coins beneath the figure 
of Pegasus!%, 

The two horses of the sun-chariot are called Bronte, 
‘Thunder’, and Sterope, ‘Lightning’. Pindar repre- 
sents thunder as a horse driven by ‘Zeus!™®; Bacchylides 
represents it, perhaps, as an eagle, 

Another bird which has had a long meteorological 
career, as might be inferred from representations of it 
on weather vanes, is the woodpecker. Of some of its 
activities J. R. Harris says!*?: 

These rain-making functions are of the highest im- 
portance in the study of the Woodpecker-cult; for they 
descend from a time when the Woodpecker was the 
Thunder-bird, and are to be studied in the light of 
the bird’s ancestry. 

It is pertinent to this paper to list a few of the effects 
of thunder upon animal life. For example, the szlurus, 
a river fish, is always put to sleep by thunder except 
at the time of the rising of the Dog-Star!%8._ In modern 


183}Cook 2.777, 779. 
14#See Pindar, Olympica 13.21-22. 
Reinach, Aetos Prométheus, Revue Archéologix jue, 
Quatriéme Série, 10 (1907), 59-81. See also the same writer's 
work, Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, 3.68-73 (Paris, E. Leroux, 
1908). 
18See Cook 1.256-265. 
187Columella 10.344-347. The connection seems to make it clear 
that thunderbolts are included among the evils. 
188THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.6~7. 
189See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.15 In modern lore birds 
with parts of their bodies colored red or swith sharp beaks are en- 
dowed with the power of averting lightning. See Handwérterbuch 
des Deutschen Aberglaubens, under Blitz, 1.1412-1413. 
199Hesiod, Theogonia 285. 
191Fragmenta 312 (in A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta? [Leipzig, Teubner, 1889]). 
720-722. Compare 42. 
1%See, for example, A Catalogue of Greek Coins <in the British 
Museum>, Corinth, Colonies of Corinth,..., page 95, Nos. 9, 10,14. 
See also E. S. McCartney, The Symbolism of Pegasus on Aera 
Signata, American Journa of Archaeology 28 (1924), 66. 
MH yginus, Fabulae, 183. 


1%Olympiaca 4.1, and scholium ad locum. 1%5,19-20. 


187Picus Who is also Zeus, 41-42 (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1916). For other storm birds see Fiedler 29-31. 
198Pliny 9.58. 
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Contrast Shakespeare's 
"199 


lore, thunder is not a lullaby. 

.thunder shall not so awake the beds of eels. . . 
and also the still current superstition, ‘‘The first 
thunder in the spring awakens the snakes’’?®°, 

If it lightens, shell-fish close, and their pearls are 
dwarfed according to the extent of the hunger of the fish. 
If it thunders, too, then they are frightened, and, 
closing their shells, produce what are known as physe- 
mata, or empty pearls, which are filled with air. These 
are abortions of shell-fish?®. The mollusk is aided, 
however, in producing pearls by continued thundering 
and heavy downpours of rain, and under such con- 
ditions its pearls are of the finest size and quality?”. 

The noise of thunder frightens sheep and causes 
abortion if they are left alone; for this reason they are 
kept together in flocks, where they are less timid?%. 
The Egyptians, however, say that Apis was con- 
ceived when lightning fell upon a cow?™, 

In the thunder calendar preserved by Lydus®® it is 
stated that thunder on a number,of days results in the 
generation of insects and small animals. On June 6 
it causes the birth of a destructive insect in mature 
fruits, on November 16 of locusts and mice, on De- 
cember 17 of small locusts. There are many other 
‘omens of the same general nature?%, but it is clear 
that they originated in a land where mice and locusts 
were serious pests. 

To-day we hear of rains of animals, but we know 
that we see great numbers of some kinds simply because 
storms caused them to leave their retreats. The name 
‘thunderworm’ is applied to a wormlike limbless lizard 
‘‘because it leaves its burrows after a thundershower’’?®. 
It is worth while to quote in this connection a curious 
piece of lore which I found in a newspaper?®: 

It <= the woodcock> knows very well that rain 
beating on the soil will cause worms to move toward 
the surface. Indians and some old hunters say that the 
woodcock has a trick of vibrating its wings close to 
the ground so as to imitate the sound of falling rain and 


thus it lures worms which have burrowed deep in the 
ground to a place within reach of its long beak. 


(To be continued) 
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199Pericles 4.2.154~-155. My boyhood friends and I made a 
practice of fishing for eels after storms because we knew that they 
would be swimming about in search of the worms and other things 
which the storms washed into the creeks. The effect of thunder and 
lightning on fishing is discussed by F. G. Aflalo, Fishermen’s 
Weather, 207-227 (London, A. and C. Black, 1906). 

200Thomas 2395. 

fpr 9.108. Compare Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.86; Solinus 

25; Origen, Commentarius in Matthaeum 13.45 (Migne, Patro- 
touia Graeca, 13.851). 

202A thenaeus 93 E. See Tzetzes, Chiliades 11.460-462; Aelian, 

De Natura Animalium 10.13; Theophylactus in Matthaeum 13.45- 


40. 

20Pliny 8.188. Compare Plutarch, Moralia 666 C. 

2*Herodotus 3.28. The Greek words oéAas.. .éx Tov 
evidently mean lightning. 

20De Ostentis 27. 

20See also the items under the following dates: December 28; 
January 14, 22; February 15, 19; March 9, II, 13, 14, 15, 18, 28; 
April 16; May Io. 

*07Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (1930), under Thunderworm. 

208The Detroit News, March 15, 1931. I have been told that the 
sounds made by the wings of certain birds cause even the Indians 
themselves to regard them as thunder birds. 
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IN THE LIMAX SERIES Word Study 


is an integral part of each book. It is always based on words in the Latin read- 
ing. In LATIN—FIRST YEAR it is based on the words in the required vocabulary. 
In addition to the regular word study in LATIN—SECOND YEAR a unique feature 
is the use of derivatives in recalling the words of the required vocabulary. Word 
stories, study of verbs, study of prefixes and suffixes, and study of derivatives 
and related words give a variety of approaches. 


CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY (Frances E. Sabin) is a background book for any or all 
years of Latin or Greek courses in High Schools 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 


Columbia GQniversity 
in the City of Mem Dork 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12, 1932 
Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different Schools of Columbia Daiversity. ne yee and equivalent 
to those of the academic year, counting toward the ‘ree of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., ., and various di- 
plomas of Teachers College, and the degrees of B.D., S.T.M., Th.D., in Union Theological tn 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Greek Literature in Translation Dr. Moses Hadas Latin Literature in Translation 
Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Mr. Paul R. Hays Greek Sculpture 
Introduction to Greek Art Professor Clarence H. Young 


Classical Mythology Professor Clarence H. Young 


GREEK 
Professor Anita E. Klein Xenophon Professor Anita E. Klein 
(Entrance Greek a (Entrance Greek Cp. 2) 
Euripides and the Drama of Revolt Dr. Moses Hadas 


Elementary Course 


LATIN 


Professor Clinton W. Keyes Vergil, Aeneid ofessor Hubert M. Poteat 


Elementary Course 
For Beginners 


Latin Prose Gunite Professor James Hutton 
(For Teachers) 

Cicero, De Senectute Professor Frank H. Cowles 
(College Course) 

The Odes of Horace Professor James Hutton 
(College Course) 

Latin Prose Composition Professor Charles N. Smiley 
(College Course) 


Pri 

(Advanced Course 

Professor George D. Kellogg 
dvanced Course) 
Roman Literature of the Early Empire 

Professor Charles N. Smiley 

Roman Drama Professor Clinton W. Keyes 

Latin Prose Congaaition Professor George D. Kellogg 

( the A.M. degree) 


Cicero, Orations 


The Roman World of Caesar, Cicero, and Ve 
Professor Frank H. Lowles 
HISTORY 

Professor Albert T. Olmstead The Greek City State Professor Albert T. Olmstead 


The Roman Empire ‘ 
The Hellenistic States, 337-30 B.C. Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON GREEK AND LATIN SUBJECTS 


For the 1932 Summer Session Bulletin of Information, address 
The Secretary of Columbia University, New York City 
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KNAPP’S VERGIL 


“For twenty-seven years the best American edition of 


the Aeneid’’. 
—Chicago Schools Journal (1930) 


The Revised Edition (1928) provides— 

An Introduction covering the life, the works, the language, 
and the meter of Vergil, and a history of the times. A full 
Bibliography, both for Vergil and for Ovid, is included. 
Notes that are not too technical—placed on the same page 
as the text. 

A colored map of the route followed by Aeneas. 
Ijlustrations, consisting of photographic reproductions of 
statues, reliefs, etc., that have come down from classical 
times. 

Free paper-bound copies of the text alone for classroom 
use. Many sight-reading passages included. 


Two Editions available— 


1)—Books I-VI, with 2)—Books I-VI, and 
Selections from Selections from 
Books VIJ-XII. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
868 pages, $1.96 868 pages, $1.96 


Detailed information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COM PANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States 


Tue TweEntTy-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 
THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
WILL BE HELD 
ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, May 6-7 
AT 


CENTRAL HicH PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The sessions of the meeting will be open to all persons, whether they are members 
of the Association or not. 
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